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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


“The finest winter climate in the world” 


Augusta, Georgia, has the reputation of being one of the most delightful winter resorts in the 
South. The climate is neither too cold nor too mild, the atmosphere is neither too dry nor too moist. 
Nature is most generous with her sunshine. Natural beauties and a healthful climate have made 
Augusta famous throughout the United States and Canada. Here you will find an opportunity to 
enjoy your favorite outdoor sports. Golf may be played on some of the finest courses in America; 
other amusements and recreations such as polo, tennis, riding and driving may be enjoyed almost 


every day during the season. 


The beautiful city of Augusta, Georgia, is the home of 


THE CULLUM SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


The only school in the South authorized to teach 
The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading 


A scientific and thoroughly up-to-date method 


Pupils are instructed according to ability and progress and are insured the development of 
maximum skill 
Material is interesting, stimulating and varied to suit the needs of all types of pupils 


MRS. SAINT JULIEN CULLUM, Principal 


ae ae {Lake Erie School of Speech-Reading, Cleveland, Ohio. 
raduate )Kinzie Institute of Speech-Reading, London, England. 








Trask School of Lip-Reading 
for 
The Deafened Adult 


1420 WALNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA — 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction available for the first time — 
in Philadelphia 


Latest scientific method. It lifts one out of the lethargy of deaf- 
ness. 


It trains the powers of observation. 
It stimulates the brain. It meets all needs of every type and 
grade of pupil. 


It improves the memory. It brings results 
It develops concentration. Every deafened person should have this 
It educates. course. 


Enroll now for the winter term 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, MISS EVALINE RAE, i 
Principal. Assistant. 
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San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Club Rooms 
1212 MARKET STREET 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday, Inclusive 


Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual__$10,.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual__$17.00 


Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III_._____. $35.00 
CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 








COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
63 S. HIGH STREET 
(Opposite the Capitol) 
Visitors Welcome All the Year Round 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Executive — ry and Graduate Teacher 
° 


-Reading 


The Deafened Always Welcome 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
204 U. B. Annex 
A SOCIAL CENTER 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 





THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
480 Lexington Avenue 


Social Center for the Deafened of All Ages in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exhibition of Hearing Aids, Recreation and other 


activities. 
Our Open Door Invites You 





THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
incorporated 
1713 H STREET, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 





TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE 


DEAFENED 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment 
2313 Ashland Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING 


An Educational and Social Center 
for the Deafened 


Visitors Cordially Welcomed 
CORA A. CRAWFORD, - Secretary 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
4 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 


Constructive, Educational and Social 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD 
OF BALTIMORE 
(For the advancement and welfare of the hard 
of hearing) 


3 E. Centre Street 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
8 12 
Rooms open 9 to and 1 a He aa except Sunday 
MRS. ALICE R. STROBRIDGE, Executive Secretary 
1641 Hennepin Avenue 





Baltimore, Md. 





THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
2114 Locust Street 


MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Sec. 
. Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 





Is your organization among those listed in 
the advertising pages of the Volta Review? 
These pages are your directory. They are con- 
sulted by deafened persons throughout the 
United States and Canada. Begin the New 
Year by writing to the Advertising Manager 
for a rate sheet, consulting it, and having 
your advertisement inserted in the Volta 
Review. 

Address communications to: 


The Advertising Manager, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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WINTER 
By Kathleen M. Hempel 


ODAY I saw Winter, 
Drawing her robe of shimmering 
snow 
Over the cold, bare shoulders of Earth. 
She had embroidered it in gray, 
With ever-changing patterns 
Of chickadees and juncos, 


With here and there a cardinal in scarlet, 
Last night she transmuted lakes and 
brooks 4 
Into scintillating gems, 4 
And at moonrise the bosom of Earth 
will gli 


With a necklace of sparkling emeralds. 
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The Progress of Hearing Tests in the Public 
Schools of the United States 


By Harvey FvLetrcHer, Pu.D. 


tion of Organizations for the Hard 

of Hearing was organized, very few 
schools in this country were making 
systematic tests of the hearing of school 
children. Now there are more than 100 
cities making such systematic hearing 
tests. The various health organizations 
have always realized the need of such 
tests, but it was not until the Federa- 
tion made an intensive effort to solve 
this problem that suitable equipment was 
made available for testing large groups 
of children at a rate which is practicable. 

In 1926 Dr. Edmund P. Fowler and 
I presented a paper before the Ameri- 
can Medical Association entitled “Three 
Million Deafened School Children— 
We 
have received some criticism from a few 
of the more conservative health work- 
ers for using such an extravagant title. 
It is evident that we chose it partly for 
propaganda purposes, for which it has 
served very well, since it has stimulated 
considerable interest in this problem 
among school officials and stirred some 
of them into action toward taking care 
of the deafened child in the schoolroom. 

It is obvious that there is no definite 
differentiation between the deafened and 
those of normal hearing, since there are 


I: 1919, when the American Federa- 





“Delivered before a joint session of the Child 
Hygiene Section of the American Public Health 

ciation, the American Association of School 
“ysicians, and the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, and published also in their “Transactions.” 
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degrees of deafness from normal to to- 
tally deaf. The number that falls into 
the deafened class then depends entirely 
upon the hearing limit set for differen- 
tiating between the normal and abnormal 
hearing. Such a limit is necessarily ar- 
bitrary and can be ultimately fixed only 
by practical experience. While gaining 
this experience a tentative limit must be 
set. In terms of the new hearing units 
this limit has been set at 6 sensation 
units. The following will illustrate the 
meaning of this limit. Suppose a group 
of persons of varying degrees of acuity 
of hearing are placed in an open field 
in which there is no noise. If a sound 
source is brought toward them, those 
having normal hearing will perceive it 
when it gets to a certain distance, D. 
A person having a hearing loss of 6 
SU would then hear the sound when 
the source is brought up to a distance 
of one-half D. Those who could not 
hear until the source was brought closer 
than one-half D would be considered 
in the deafened class. These relations 
are true only when the source of sound 
and the listeners are in a perfectly quiet 
place and where there are no reflecting 
walls. Such an ideal place cannot be 
found, and approximations to it can only 
be found in some of the larger experi- 
mental laboratories. In most  school- 
rooms the noise is sufficient to cause a 
deafening effect of 15 or 20 SU and 
serious reflections occur when an open 
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source is used. Consequently, in such a 
room any deafness less than about 20 
SU cannot be detected by direct speech 
tests or by using any other open source 
of sound, and certainly would not be 
noticed by the teacher in her regular 
classwork. 

By means of the phonograph-audiom- 
eter, the instrument developed by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories at the request of 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, hearing 
losses as small as 6 SU can be detected 
if the room is fairly quiet, for with this 
instrument the sound is delivered di- 
rectly to the ear by a telephone receiver. 
By placing the receiver tightly over the 
ear the noise is reduced 15 or 20 SU. 
The reduction of noise reaching the ear 
depends upon how tightly the receiver 
fits. For this reason special attention 
should be given to adjusting the receiv- 
ers on the children’s ears and to finding 
a quiet room. However, it is evident 
that with such an instrument reflections 
from the room do not complicate the 
results. With this instrument 40 ‘chil- 
dren can be tested at one time. Probably 
most of you are familiar with it, but for 
those who are not I will briefly de- 
scribe it. 

The “phono-audiometer,” as it is pop- 
ularly called, is a phonograph to which 
has been added telephone equipment. 
The record generates an electrical coun- 
terpart of the sound, and this is repro- 
duced by as many as 40 telephone re- 
ceivers distributed throughout the class- 
room. The speech sounds are thus heard 
by each child in only one ear at a time, 
so that the ears may be tested sepa- 
rately. In the record used on the phono- 
graph, first a woman and then a man 
are reciting numbers in gradually de- 
creasing loudness as though they were 
walking away from the listeners. The 
children under test write the numbers 
they hear on a prepared record sheet, 
which can be corrected and the child’s 
hearing thus graded. The audiometer 
has been calibrated by testing a large 
number of children having normal hear- 
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ing. The reproduced numbers decrease ~ 
in 3 SU steps until the sound has been — 
attenuated 30 SU. The intensities of the 
sound reaching the ear by means of this 
instrument are equivalent to those which 
would be obtained when a person speaks — 
with the average intensity, first at a dis-— 
tance of 40 feet from the listener, and 

then walking away to a distance of 1,200 

feet, assuming, as mentioned above, that 
the speaker and listener are in a quiet” 
place. : 
It is estimated that approximately one 
million children have now been tested” 
with this instrument, and the results in- 
dicate that our first estimate was nol 

very far wrong, although somewhat too 
high if we use the limit mentioned above, 
In some instances, however, a much 
larger percentage of hard of hearing 

children were found than would be ex- 
pected. I am convinced that in almost 
all of these cases it was principally due 
to testing in a noisy place. It is evident 

from what has been said that when the 
noise is sufficient to cause a deafening’ 
of more than 15 SU, the tests will indi- 

cate how well the receivers are adjusted 
on the children’s ears rather than the 
degree of deafness which each one has. 
I fear that in too many cases the re 
sults do not indicate at all the children 
who are hard of hearing except those 

who are very hard of ‘hearing. Ab 

though considerable stress has been 
placed upon this point, it is still not ap 
preciated as it should be by those who 
are making the tests. Those making the 
tests frequently complain, however, that 
they cannot find a quiet place for t it 
purpose. If a quiet room cannot 6 
found it is useless to make the test. AS 
a matter of fact it is worse than useless, 
because the results under such circum 
stances create'a wrong impression. W 7 n| 
the children after such tests are sent f ; 
an otologist for an examination and 1 
finds that they are not hard of hearit 
it puts the audiometer in disrepute ail 
discourages those trying to introdud 
such tests. a 
A questionnaire was sent to the 
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ous users of the audiometer throughout 
the country, and it may be interesting 
to summarize their experience regarding 
the difficulty of obtaining a quiet place 
for making the test. Some suggested 
covering the ear not being tested. This 
might assist in preventing the child’s 
attention being diverted momentarily, 
but we know that the amount of noise, 
usually encountered in a_ schoolroom, 
which goes into the ear not being used 
in the test will not reduce the ability to 
hear in the opposite ear. It is noise which 
leaks under the receiver and gets into 
the ear being tested which causes the 
trouble, so any auxiliary apparatus used 
to cover the free ear will produce little 
help. Some of those making the tests 
tried to locate the testing headquarters 
on the top floor of the school building. 
In this way the overhead noises are 
eliminated and the loudness of street 
noise reduced. In addition to selecting 
the most quiet place in the school, it is 
necessary in many cases to suspend 
noisy school activities while the tests are 
being made. In some schools this means 
the suspension of kindergarten, gymna- 
sium, playground, and music room exer- 
cises. In one city they are considering 
building a soundproof laboratory at a 
central place to which all the children 
will be taken by means of a bus. This 
would be an ideal way to make the 
test, but in most school districts I think 
it will be impracticable. Let me repeat 
again that unless a quiet place can be 
obtained, it is useless to make the tests 
by any method which has yet been de- 
velopd. 

Another matter which has not re- 
ceived sufficient attention is the proper 
maintenance of the testing apparatus. 
To keep the telephone receivers in good 
condition the caps should be loosened 
and then tightened every morning before 
beginning the tests for the day. Espe- 
cially is this true in the winter time, 
when the receiver will be subjected to 
large temperature changes. This change 
Mm temperature may produce a change 
in the efficiency of the telephone receiver 
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which may be immediately rectified by 
the above procedure. It is a good plan 
to have a supply of receiver diaphragms 
on hand so that when a child dents a 
diaphragm by poking his pencil into it 
or by dropping the receiver, or by any 
other means, a replacement can be made 
immediately. At least once a month the 
receivers should be tested by a listening 
test, which is made as follows: A pho- 
nograph record which can be supplied 
upon request produces a complex tone at 
constant intensity. By using this record 
the sound from any two receivers can 
be directly compared by listening. If 
there is an obvious difference in inten- 
sity the receiver should be investigated. 
If changing the diaphragm does not rec- 
tify the trouble it should be shipped 
back to the suppliers for repair. 

The results of hearing tests indicate 
that if a large group of school children 
are tested, from 4 per cent to 8 per cent 
of the children will fall into the deaf- 
ened class when the limit of 6 SU is 
used. If a greater number than this is 
found one should be very critical, first, 
of the noise conditions under which he 
is being tested, and second, of the appa- 
ratus being used. Of course, these fig- 
ures hold only for large groups. From 
fewer tests the following tentative con- 
clusions have been drawn: If the same 
group is tested periodically each year 
the same children will not fall into the 
deafened class. About one-third only 
will be the same children; one-third will 
be children whose hearing will fluctuate 
between the normal and the deafened 
class; one-third will be those who fall 
into the deafened class but once. These 
variations are due to two causes—varia- 
tions in the hearing ability of the chil- 
dren at different times, and variations 


in the apparatus and observational er-_ 


rors in making the tests. It is difficult 
to separate these two causes, but I am 
convinced that when the tests are care- 
fully done a large part of the variations 
are actually variations in the hearing. 
The fact that such variations exist indi- 
cate the need of periodic tests. It is the 


aaa 





first two groups that need serious atten- 
tion. 

To show the variation of hearing in 
children, I wish to present these five 
charts, which show the results of careful 
audiometer tests made in our laboratories 
in a soundproof booth on a child at six 
different times. It is evident from these 
charts that such variations do occur in 
such young children. Dr. Fowler’s re- 
search work with children has shown 
that these marked variations in hearing 
are fundamental signs of varying path- 
ology in the ear which needs attention. 

In conclusion let me summarize the 
program which the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing is recommending for school 
children. 


1. Preliminary testing in classes 
(groups of 40) in a quiet class- 
room, with the phonograph-audi- 
ometer and questionnaire history, 
by a competent tester and an as- 
sistant. 

2. Retest of the borderline cases 
(about one-fourth of the total) on 
the following day. 

3. Tone range audiometer test of those 
remaining in the deafened class 
after such a retest. 

4. Careful otologic examination and 
diagnosis by a competent otologist. 

5. Careful filing of the records, so 
that changes may be noted, and 
knowledge as to the detection of 
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incipient cases and progress of 

promising cases gained. 

6. Regular yearly testing of the whole 
school by the foregoing procedures. 

. The establishment of special clinics, 
probably as departments of our 
present hospitals, for studying and 
for handling difficult cases. 

8. Special classes for lip-reading 
should be provided in each school © 
during school hours for the deaf- 
ened child, which should be con- 
ducted by teachers trained to impart 
this knowledge. (This is now being 
done very efficiently in several 
schools. ) 

9. Special schools for the deaf should 
be provided for those having a 
great hearing loss. The amount of 
deafness requiring this special care 
should be determined from experi- 
ence, after the first method of 
teaching has been put into practice. 

The American Federation of Organi- 

zations for the Hard of Hearing is 
striving to interest the nation in this 
vital matter. Many educational authori- 
ties are now seeing its importance and 
have a program to take care of the deaf- 
ened children; others are getting ready 
for action, and it behooves all health 
workers to do their part in this hitherto 
neglected work of the conservation of 
hearing. It is in the young and only in 
the young that much can be accom- 
plished. 


~2 





The Cost of Medical Care 7 
“The delivery of adequate, scientific medical service to all the people, 4 
rich and poor, at a cost which can be reasonably met by them in their respec- 


tive stations in life,” is announced as the aim of the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care by Dr. Olin West, Secretary of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. This committee includes among its membership private medical 
practitioners, National and State public-health officers, a public-heaith nurse, 
institution and organization executives, economists, and the general public. 


Twenty-three of its 42 members hold medical degrees, and its chairman is 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Secretary of the Interior and chairman of the 
President’s White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
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Who Trains a Child Does More Than All 


By Laura Davies Hor 


REEK mythology has been the 
t; incentive for many a deed of 

daring. The story of Leander 
swimming the Hellespont to meet se- 
secretly with his lady love in her tower 
has been the inspiration of a _ recent 
swimming feat. This famous strait, 
today, connects the 
sea of Marmora, 
more commonly 
called the , Darda- 
nelles, with the Ae- 
gean and is five 
miles wide. The 
element of risk to 
a swimmer is 
found in its strong 
cross-currents and 
the numbing cold 
of its swiftly flow- 
ing waters. 

In 1818, Lord 
Byzon was the first 
man on record, 
aside from the 
mythical Leander, 
to swim its treach- 
erous waters. In 
the summer of 
1928 an American 
tourist, Richard 
Halliburton, estab- 
lished a record by 
negotiating the five- 
mile fight in two 
hours. No woman had ever made the 
attempt until the summer of 1929, when 
three American college girls, on a tour 
of the East, not only tried but succeeded 
in the crossing. The leader, Miss Elea- 
nor Studley, was the first woman to 
swim the strait, and more than that, 
broke all records by doing it in eighty 
minutes. The press highly commended 
the courageous girl for the achievement. 





Eleanor loves all outdoor sports 


Eleanor Studley lost her hearing at 
an early age and had been prepared for 
the conquest by her life-long training in 
overcoming difficult situations. Chance 
or luck has nothing to do with such 
spectacular deeds, but character has, and 
character is made, not in a few days or 
weeks of intensive 
training, but in 
years of persistent, 
determined applica- 
tion to given ideals. 

Eleanor Studley 
was born in Bos- 
ton in 1903. Her 
home has been in 
Wellesley since she 
was two years old. 
It was not until 
she was four that 
the doctors were 
sure she was deaf. 
Then Dr. Clarence 
Blake sent her par- 
ents for advice to 
Miss Sarah Fuller, 
at that time Princi- 
pal of the Horace 
Mann School. Miss 
Fuller supervised 
Elenanor’s educa- 
tion and told her 
mother how to be- 
gin her training. It 
meant constant 
practice in telling her the names of 
things until she recognized them on the 
lips and connected them with the writ- 
ten words on cards. From associating the 
written word with the spoken word and 
the object she learned to read. 

She entered the first grade of the pub- 
lic school with her playmates and went 
to Miss Fuller for a lesson after school. 
At the end of the year she was pro- 
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moted to the second grade and could 
have continued in the public school, but 
as Miss Fuller retired from regular 
teaching at this time and was able to 
give her more time, Eleanor went to 
her three hours each morning and had 
practice at home at other times. 

This continued until she was thirteen, 
when Miss Fuller thought she should 
have the benefit of contact with other 
girls of her age. She was sent to a 
girls’ private school in West Newton 
where she graduated, in 1922, with her 
hearing classmates. She was given three 
more years in private schools, then en- 
tered Smith College as a special student. 
She also had special lessons in voice, 
speech, lip-reading, and training of resi- 
dual hearing, with the teachers of Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


So far as results are concerned, such . 
an education seems to have been almost ~ 


ideal. The brief outline given above 
makes it appear an easily accomplished 
success. It would seem that Eleanor, a 
talented, intelligent young girl, sur- 
rounded by the love and protection of 
devoted parents, had nothing so very diffi- 
cult to overcome after all. One with 
such a viewpoint knows nothing about 
the hedged-in condition of a little deaf 
child’s life, nor the hours of patient 
drilling necessary to open up the channel 
of access for even a single idea. The 
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parent who successfully guides such a 
child into the realm of normal things 
has done more than kings and poten- 
tates. There are so many pitfalls. 

The child might have been spoiled by 
petting and indulgence, but she was not. 
She might have been robbed of initia- 
tive and self-reliance by having every- 
thing done for her. She was, instead 
encouraged and expected to accomplish 
the hard things always. She might have 
become a timid recluse, forever handi- 
capped by the thought that she was dif- 
ferent. Instead, she was given associa- 
tions with normal people, helped to meet 
normal conditions, adjust her single lim- 
itation to them, and become a healthy- 
minded girl with all the interests and 
ambitions of perfect girlhood. She might 
have been weakened by self-pity. In- 
stead she was made strong and given 
a love for conquest by being shown that 
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she could conquer all things in one way 
or another. 

Eleanor loves all out door sports and 
excels in most of them. (She has al- 
ways been a girl of courage and sane 
daring. About three years ago she 
was riding a spirited horse which be- 
came frightened and bolted. ‘With all 
her strength and skill in riding she could 
not stop him and her one thought was 
to keep her seat and guide him the best 
she could as he dashed madly along 
brushing her against the stinging 
branches and careening from side to 
side. She was finally able to control 
him and dismounted. She was badly 
shaken up and excited but climbed again 
into the saddle at once and insisted on 
riding the remainder of the afternoon, 
saying that she could not afford to 
lose her nerve and be frightened by 
a horse. It was the same spirit which 
rode the cross currents of the Hellespont 
and fought its way out from the silence 
into an every day world. 

Until the audiometer was invented, it 
was not known just how much hearing 
she did possess. The record showed 
47% and her hearing is continuing to 
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improve. Had this been known at the 
beginning, her education might have been 
more easily accomplished with the aid 
of a hearing device than by sight alone. 
Because her hearing has never been her 
dependence it tires her to use it now, 
but she is persisting in training it, and 
it is helping her voice greatly. 

Eleanor is a life member of the Amer- 
ican Association and both she and her 
parents are interested in all that is being 
done for the education of deaf children. 

As a final tribute to the successful 
supervision of her parents and to her 
own charming personality let me quote a 
paragraph from a letter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Studley by Mrs. B. C. Anderson, 
who had charge of the girls on the 
Eastern trip last summer: 

“TI want to tell you what a real pleas- 
ure it was to have Eleanor with us on 
the cruise this summer. In my opinion 
she is just about perfect. I thave never 
met a girl that I have enjoyed more or 
for whom I have a greater admiration. 
She fitted in with the group splendidly. 
Everyone liked her and everyone en- 
joyed her, and I think she had an ex- 
cellent time.” 





As for Resolutions in General 


O bother not too greatly (which I seldom 
ever do) 
Over caustic criticism, even though it may be 
true; 
But to ponder it intently, and if the blighter’s 


t, 
To give his tip a try instead of looking for a 


fight. 
The Anvil Chorus isn’t sweet, and yet I’d like 
to say 


It’s icici uae often from the shoals to find 


the surer way. 


To curb advice I’d like to give, because I’ve 
mever yet 

Found any one who liked it or would play it 
for a bet; 

For if I’m wrong the squawk is loud—and if 
perchance I’m right 


The cove who didn’t take it hardly speaks to 
me on t. 

And even if he takes the tip, I’ve found upon 
the wing 

That favors are resented almost more than 
anything. 


To chuck self-pity through the door—for 

what great flags are furled 

Because I’m sorry for myself or sour on the 

world? 

And if I’m getting sensitive, I hope some 
friend 


sturdy 

Will skoot me full of poisoned barbs, and aim 
at ether end; 

Fug: 3 5 tag. Gene to well and do te-fee 


can 
Why should I have to bother with the 
thoughts of any man? 
—Grantland Rice in Songs of the Open. 












RATHER expected that it would be 
| an interesting adventure. I hoped 
that it would prove to be a profitable 
one. I was sure that the outcome would 
depend upon my own attitude and efforts. 
The otologists had assured me that 
a rapidly progressive deafness, that had 
now become almost total, was perma- 
nent. The various mechanical appli- 
ances for aiding the deafened were use- 
less, so far as I was concerned. Some- 
thing must be done. What should it be? 
The urgent suggestions of an always 
sympathetic adviser and a copy of the 
Votta Review by chance falling into 
my hands, offered a ray of hope. I 
would try lip-reading. Thus my adven- 
ture began. That decision was the be- 
ginning of many re-discoveries; the liv- 
ing over of experiences long forgotten 
because they seemed to have served their 
day. 

Shall I ever forget the first day I 
entered the classroom to begin my new 
studies? Doubtless I was more nervous, 
certainly I was not less curious, than the 
child who for the first time faces the 
teacher who is to initiate him into the 
mysteries of the printed page. 

As we began with long vowels and 
diphthongs, and their simple combina- 
tion with those consonants which are 
plainly formed by the lips alone, then 
gradually progressed to other more con- 
cealed consonants and short vowels, I 
was vividly reminded of the days of 
long ago when an enthusiastic teacher, 
in one of the lower grades of the vil- 
lage school, emphasized the importance 
of phonetics, and overwhelmed me with 
impressive definitions of labials and lin- 
guals and dentals and palatals and gut- 


~ Re-Discoveries 


By Avsert BaLpwin 


turals, all of which seemed to my imma- 


ture mind so useless. Little did I then 
think that the day would come when all 
that drilling would prove to be the very 
foundation for the most intensive, as 
well as the most interesting, study of 
my life. But that day did come, and 
this forgotten ogre of my early youth 
became the kind fairy who smoothed the 


way for me in the first stages of my 


adventure in lip-reading. Syllables, words 
and phrases were repeated over and over, 
by different ones, during the initial les- 
sons, until again I lived with labials, lin- 
guals and gutturals, now visually demon- 
strated; now understood without those 


_ugly definitions; now not even men- 
tioned by the old names, but simply re- 
ferred to as lip or tongue or throat 
movements. How simple it seemed. I 
could not but wonder if the boy might 


not have learned the lessons in phonetics 


better, certainly with more pleasure, if © 
the simple method of instruction in lip 
reading, observation and practice, in- 


stead of definitions to be “learned by 
heart”’ had been employed. 

Each day brought new exercises, and 
with them the pleasant consciousness of 


progress. One never to be forgotten day 
there flashed before my mind, as vividly 
as ever sound conveyed a thought to me, 
a simple sentence from mv instructor's | 
lips. I probably have had in my lifetime | 
Never but 


my rightful share of thrills. 





once before did I have just such a thrill 


as I experienced at that moment. Deaf- | 
ness and loneliness were forgotten. The 
appalling silence lifted, never again to: 
return with its former intensity. In the. 
joyousness of the moment, in spirit, I) 
was transported back through the years 
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to a little village school and placed by 
the side of a patient teacher of my 
childhood. Again I was reading aloud 
to her from the old primer, in words of 
one syllable, the first sentence that ever 
came from the printed page. How very 
like the two scenes! Two schoolrooms ; 
two patient teachers; two equally eager 
beginners; two simple sentences; the 
same hilarious joyfulness in each student 
over the same accomplishment, the dis- 
covery of a new world. As I write, I 
see, in my mind’s eye, the two pictures, 
and the later picture seems, for all the 
world, but a duplicate, after a genera- 
tion, of the earlier one. 

It was not long before a portion of 
each session was devoted to class work, 
which was enlivened by an element of 
competition. Perhaps the instructor would 
read a sentence or a short story. The 
student first catching what was read was 
expected to indicate that he could re- 
peat the sentence, or give the substance 
of the story. If he did so indicate, he 
was called before the class to prove his 
claim and to give the class the opportu- 
nity to read his lips. I feared that some 
day I might happen to catch a sentence 
that the others missed. What agony! 
During years of an active life I had not 
experienced such dread. Why could I 
not with calmness face a group of be- 
ginners, like myself, in lip-reading, and 
repeat a simple sentence, or the sub- 
stance of a story. I simply had to learn 
an old lesson, that after the first plunge 
it would never again be so hard. I went 
to the front. My feet were lumps of 
lead. My knees trembled. My mouth 
was parched. My tongue stuck to the 
roof of my mouth. I could not speak. 
I was completely lost. As-I was walk- 
ing the few steps to the front, in place 
of the sentence I was to repeat, ridicu- 
lously enough, I could think of nothing 
but the old familiar lines: 


“Backward, turn backward, oh time 
in your flight, 


And make me a child again just for 
tonight.” 
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No doubt the time it took to pull myself 
together seemed an age, for in that in- 
terval I lived again the time when I, as 
a small lad, had to speak my first 
“piece” on “Visitors’ day.” 

I wonder. Was the fear I experienced 
as a man the outcropping of a subcon- 
scious deposit in the mind of the scared 
youngster? I think so, for at that tragic 
moment the adult was merely the child 
again, re-experiencing the same mental 
agony; re-echoing the same fear-stricken 
voice, and, strangely withal, flushed with 
the same pride of accomplishment as he 
took his seat after repeating the sentence 
that finally returned to him. The shock 
of that episode was not repeated. Fear 
and apprehension spent themselves in 
that first plunge, and after that these ex- 
ercises were among the most delightful 
features of the day’s work. But the re- 
discovery of the old agonizing self-con- 
sciousness and the exact duplication of 
a sensation, once experienced, but long 
since dead and forgotten, gave me food 
for thought for many a day and led me. 
to a consideration of the large place the 
subconscious has in our lives. Surely 
its importance in the study of lip-read- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. 

But that is another story. 


Of the almost infinite number of 
classifications which may be made of 
the minds of men, one is that they are, 
as a rule, either synthetic or analytic. 
I first observed this when I was a stu- 
dent in college. One student would read 
rapidly fifty pages of history, or of 
philosophy, or of economics, grasping 
the outstanding facts, or the historical 
setting, or the principle involved, at a 
single reading. Another would read the 
pages over and over, not satisfied until 
he knew names and dates to perfection, 
but in his zeal to be “letter-perfect,” 
in all probability entirely missing the es- 


sential teaching of the pages read. Those 


were days when students went to the 
classroom to recite, not to listen to lec- 
tures. Consequently, the one with the 
analytical mind, the plodder who never 
failed to give the details of the lesson 
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assigned, was generally found to rank 
higher in his class than the fellow who 
always sought the essentials, the meat of 
the subject, but who was invariably the 
better informed, and, in reality, the bet- 
ter thinker and on the way to the better 
education of the two. From my obser- 
vation from day to day in the lip-read- 
ing classroom, nothing was more appar- 
ent than this same difference of mental 
attitudes, with, I think, corresponding 
difference in real progress. So it was 
that in the same class, with students 
starting the study at the same time and 
working under the same instructors, one 
student would be able to repeat in sub- 
stance, but with more or less disregard 
of detail, a short story or an article re- 
quiring several minutes in the reading, 
while another could repeat verbatim sen- 
tence after sentence, but could not give 
the substance of a story consisting of 
several paragraphs. 

In the hustle and turmoil of our busy 
lives there are many beautiful things 
that we have observed, even profited by, 
and then laid aside in the limbo of for- 
getfulness, quieting our consciences as 
we do so with the resolve that some time 
we will call them back again. Maybe 
we shall. More likely we shall not. 

There is probably no one who reads 
this who will not admit that the teach- 
ers of his childhood and youth were, 
with the single exception of his parents, 
the most beneficent influence in the shap- 
ing of his career. Yet how few there 
are but must confess to having accepted 
that direction as a matter of course. 
Such is my own experience. I remem- 
ber with affection my teachers in the 
primary department, in the grades, in 
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the high school, and in college but, with 
shame I confess it, a sense of gratitude 
for their patient, self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to my welfare, has been quite sec- 
ondary and almost forgotten in the pass- 
ing years. 

Again I am in the schoolroom. Again 
I struggle with the beginnings of lan- 
guage. Again I experience the old al- 
ternating periods of exultation over de- 
tected progress, and depression over 
imagined failure. Again I see the con- 
sciousness of success more often in the 
ascendancy, and I marvel at the pa- 
tience of my teachers as they skilfully 
lead me back into a world of beauty 
from which I had come to believe that 
I had been banished into eternal silence. 
They have not only revived in me a 
finer appreciation of the teachers of my 
youth, but they have kindled a sense of 
lasting gratitude to themselves. 

I am prone to believe that if human 
virtues could be weighed and catalogued 
in the order of their worth and loveli- 
ness, the beautiful patience of the con- 
scientious teacher would be not far from 
the head of the list. 

So far my adventure has led me along 
an alluring trail, whence, in magic mo- 
ments, I have recaptured some of the 
common experiences of childhood, youth 
and college days. But the adventure is 
not ended. It has only just begun. As 
I live in the present and look into the 
future, I am persuaded that there are in 
store yet greater re-discoveries, for even 
as I write my heart is saying: 

“T had heard of Thee by the hear- 

ing of the ear, 

But now mine eye seeeth Thee.” 





A man may be as tall as his father or as short as his mother, 





but he’s as broad and deep as he makes himself. 


—Hardware and Implement Journal. 



















A Question in Philosophy and 
Healing 


By Harriet AnpREws MontaGuE 


HIS book, 
| which was 
compiled 
in 1811, is of so 
graphic a presenta- 
tion that it is 
probably more in- 
teresting to us of 
the present day than to the age for 
which it was intended. Here is a phil- 
osopher who made a _ comprehensive 
study of the mental, physical and psy- 
chological aspects of deafness, and set 
about curing a case of congenital deaf- 
ness in order to study philosophically 
the origin of speech and its connection 
with the growth of ideas. 

The volume has its spectacular as- 
pects in the histories of its records of 
persons who were said to regain their 
hearing. Deafness induces scepticism in 
regard to any mode of treatment for 
deafness. Yet the mists of a century 
enshroud this savant and his patients, 
and invest them with all the entertain- 
ment of romance, while relieving the 
reader of any necessity to believe or dis- 
believe. Curiously enough, one inclined 
to accept the authenticity of the cures 
would be thus minded, not by the rap- 
tures expressed on the part of the de- 
lighted relatives of the deaf persons who 
were allegedly healed, but by evidence 
of which a great deal is offered, that, 
for one who has never heard, to be 
brought suddenly to a state of hearing 
is not an unmixed joy but a cause of 
terror and dismay, and often of acute 
distress. 

The gift of hearing and speech to 
deaf persons was a very small part of 
the author’s mission, as he conceived it, 


THE HEALING OF RODOLPHE 
GRIVEL 


A Series of Letters Written by 
FABRE D’OLIVET 
Done into English by 
Nayan Loutse REDFIELD 


Il 


even as the pres- 
ent volume is incon- 
siderable in com- 
parison with the 
mammoth books 
which preceded it, 
such as The Golden 
Verses of Pythag- 
oras and The Hermeneutic Interpreta- 
tion of the Origin of the Social State 
of Man, which tower beside the Wool- 
worth Building in bulk, and which have 
only in recent years been translated into 
English. 

Fabre d’Olivet was an erudite scholar, 
an Orientalist, and a master philologist. 
He lived in France during the turbulent 
years of the Revolution and the Direc- 
torate, and though he pursued his studies 
undisturbed while the Revolution thun- 
dered at his door and managed to retain 
the respect and admiration of both sides 
of the conflicting parties, he finally in- 
curred the displeasure of Napoleon. 
D’Olivet had been connected with lite- 
rary and political journals which were 
suppressed by the Emperor, and at one 
time the savant was included in a list 
of 200 persons who were to be banished 
to the wilds of Africa. Although he es- 
caped this fate, he was forced to retire 
from public life for twelve years. 

During this interval, which he devoted 
to study, he mastered many languages 
and conceived the plan of writing a his- 
tory of mankind. He studied and com- 
pared the cosmogonies of the different 
nations of the globe, and, coming to the 
Hebrew and finding that it was inade- 
quately translated, set himself to study 
it with such assiduity that he was able 


to compile a complete new dictionary 
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and grammar, and, as he phrased it, “to 
divest the roots of this ancient idiom 
from the mire which had enveloped 
them.” Translating the Sepher of Mo- 
ses, from which the Septuagint, or Gen- 
esis, was compiled, he became filled 
with enthusiasm at the thought of “the 
incalculable advantage that the physical 
and moral sciences might derive from a 
new tradition of the Cosmogony of 
Moses, constructed upon unimpeachable 
grammatical principles, and more appro- 
priate to the enlightenment of the 
century.” 


He completed the manuscript which 
resulted from these studies, but getting it 
published was another matter. D’Olivet 
approached the Minister of the Interior. 
M. Montalivet, impressed with the im- 
mensity of the work, but fearing to 
offend the Emperor, proposed to pub- 
lish only the Hebrew grammar and dic- 
tionary, withholding the translation of 
the Sepher of Moses, which was d’Oli- 
vet’s particular interest. D’Olivet re- 
fused this offer, and “a somewhat lively 
discussion” took place between them. 
The author, speaking of the beauties of 
the Sepher, insisted to M. de Montalivet 
that this ancient book, “having issued 
complete from the sanctuaries of Thebes 
and Memphis, contains all the secrets of 
the Egyptian priesthood, and develops, 
in a few pages, the principles of all the 
sciences.” 


M. Montalivet replied: “If what you 
say is true, demonstrate for me a single 
one of these principles, and I will have 
the whole of your book printed.” 

Struck with the argument and nettled 
at the challenge thrown at him, d’Olivet 
replied that he would do what the Min- 
ister asked. 

The first public notice of the ensuing 
phenomenon came with the publication 
of a letter, written by a student of 
theology, which appeared in La Ga- 
sette de France in 1811. The writer 
states : 

“The 3d of last February, while at- 
tending the public worship of the Prot- 
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estants at the church of St. Louis, I 
heard at the close of the service, a very 
raucous voice pronouncing distinctly 
enough to be heard by persons farther 
away than I, the following words which 
were dictated to the one who pronounced 
them: IJ thank God for having given me 
hearing and speech. The singularity of 
the occurrence having excited my curi- 
osity, I asked for information from per- 
sons who were interested in the healed 
young man, whom I had often seen at- 
tending the service and being questioned 
at the public entertainments of M. Si- 
card. I learned that M. Fabre d’Olivet, 
known for his profound learning in the 
Oriental traditions and particularly in 
the study of the hierographics of Moses, 
upon the cosmogony of which I was 
told he had been working for a long 
time, had healed young Rodolphe Grivel, 
a congenital deaf-mute, by using means 
entirely unknown to modern savants and 
physicians but perfectly known to the 
ancients.” 

Rodolphe Grivel was a young Swiss 
who was apparently born deaf. From 
the age of three months he was treated 
by physicians at Aubonne, and in Lau- 
sanne and Geneva. “The only words 
he pronounced at the age of nine years 
were those monosyllables common to 
many deaf mutes, results of the joint 
action of the labial consonants, ‘mama, 
papa, bobo, etc.’” He was placed in the 
Institution des Sourds-Muets at Paris, 
under the direction of the Abbe Sicard, 
and was taught by signs exclusively. 
His mother, 


years old. 


“I am not a physician. I am a man | 
“T have ap- a 


of letters,” said d’Olivet. 
plied myself to the study of ancient — 





who was teaching in a ~ 
boarding school for girls, managed by © 
the wife of Fabre d’Olivet and who thus — 
came into contact with the savant, agreed — 
to permit d’Olivet to experiment on her — 
son. Rodolphe was at this time fifteen 


philosophy. I have seen the savant world a 


disagree upon points of the highest im- 
portance; on the origin of the earth anda 
its place in the universe, on the birth 
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of man and the principles of speech; on 
the question as to whence ideas come, and 
how they are connected with speech.” 

It seemed to him that the greatest 
problem of all was in the metaphysics 
of language, and that if one had clear 
knowledge of the origin of speech and 
the formation of ideas, one would come 
nearer to understanding in what ideas 
consist. He felt that, in giving audition 
and comprehension to an intelligent con- 
genital deaf mute, this unusual individ- 
ual, carried suddenly into a new sphere, 
“might unveil a multitude of mysteries 
upon the origin of thought and its liason 
with the signs that represent it.” 

Chance had placed in his way an in- 
telligent deaf boy, and he believed that 

“Providence had placed him in my 
path to give me occasion to reply vic- 
toriously to the challenge of Napoleon’s 
minister by applying to this deaf-mute 
the principle of a science that I under- 
stand and certainly the one of all which 
is found most clearly expressed in the 
first ten chapters of the Sepher, when 
one knows how to read them.” 

This is as near as he comes to ex- 
plaining the mode of procedure he fol- 
lowed in treating deafness. All his ref- 
erences are merely to “the means which, 
known in the ancient sanctuaries and 
quite clearly announced in the Sepher, 
can facilitate the passing of life into an 
organ which is deprived of it.” 

“There is nothing impossible in na- 
ture,” he pursues, “except that which 
involves contradiction. Now, what does 
one see of contradiction in the cure I 
have made? I have developed in the 
auditory organ the auditive faculty and 
nothing more. 

“The auditive organ, inert with Ro- 
dolphe Grivel, having received life on the 
9h of January, 1811, gave unequivocal 
marks of audition on the 12th of the 
same month, and continued to develop 
by successively admitting and classifying 
all sounds, from the lowest to the 
highest.” 

Both Fabre d’Olivet and Rodolphe 


‘kept journals of the latter’s progress in 
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speech and hearing. Rodolphe’s deaf- 
ness was too complete, and his vocal 
organs were too rusty by fifteen years 
of disuse for him to show, at first, any 
startling results from the treatment. 

“His mother expected that he might 
waken the following morning with an 
inexpressible delight in hearing her voice 
and in receiving the impression of all 
the sounds that she judged must be 
pleasant to him. Instead, on the follow- 
ing morning, the young man showed a 
sort of stupor. He was sad and dreamy. 
He hung his head and seemed to feel a 
sentiment of fear. His mother tried to 
rouse him from lethargy by causing 
noises about him. He remained immo- 
bile. . . . This child, receiving the im- 
pression of all sounds without under 
standing any of them, found himself in 
a situation wholly new, strange and un- 
definable even to us, but painful and 
fatiguing to him. He was called; but 
did not know that he was called. One 
clapped near him, but what was it to 
clap? Could he recognize among thou- 
sands of noises, all unknown, a noise to 
which his attention had never been fixed, 
which his memory had never retained; 
of which he had not appreciated either 
the form or the value? . . . All noises, 
all sounds resounded in him, reached 
him at once, confusedly mixed, and 
seemed a part of his own being. He 
sought the cause in himself, and cen- 
tered within himself more and more.” 

However, Rodolpe gradually grew ac- 
customed to sound. 

“Hardly had the month of February 
passed, before he had himself classified 
a great many things. He mimicked the 
crowing of the cock and the clucking of 
the hen; he barked with the dog, mewed 
with the cat. . . . He loved to make 
a noise with his foot or hand. : 
He mumbled unformed words between 
his teeth when he thought himself un- 
observed, and stopped abruptly as soon 
as he saw that he was noticed. He took 
much pleasure in music. Noises 
pleased him more than sounds, properly 
speaking, that is to say, those sensations 
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produced by bodies, the regular vibra- 
tions of which exhibit a more homo- 
geneous contexture.” 

On March 1, Rodolphe writes in his 
journal: 

“While I am in bed, I hear the 
wagons; before being healed, I did not 
hear them. . . . I work always in my 
room. When M. Fabre comes, he knocks 
gently at the door to make a proof of 
the noise upon me; then I go to open it. 

“While I was deaf at M. Sicard’s, I 
believed I heard the thunder, the can- 
non; I was mistaken. I only felt them. 
It was an internal shuddering which 
came in all my body from head to foot. 
The drum was the same; it was an in- 
terior commotion. But at present I really 
distinguish sounds, and I hear the noise 
of the objects.” 

After seven months of training under 
d’Olivet, Rodolphe was placed in a pri- 
vate school for hearing boys. He was 
then “in condition to hear all noises and 
all sounds of the voice, to grasp them 
and classify them, to express by speech 
all his thoughts.” The boys were not 
told that he had been deaf. This was 
to prevent the use of the sign language 
“from which he detached himself with 
difficulty.” He passed in the school as 
a young Pole, who did not speak French 
easily. Several years later, a friend of 
the family in Switzerland wrote of him: 
“I must confess that the voice of M. 
Grivel is not pleasant, that it is some- 
what husky and harsh, but he hears and 
speaks, and that is the essential fact.” 

Instead of bringing about the publica- 
tion of his book, as d’Olivet hoped, his 
experiments with Rodolphe plunged him 
into a chaos of persecutions. Napoleon 
was infuriated at the public reappear- 
ance of the man he disliked. Friends 
persuaded d’Olivet to undertake the 
treatment of another deaf young man, 
Louis Veillard, who was twenty years 
old, a sculptor, and the apprentice of an 
engraver on precious stones. Veillard 
spent a few days with d’Olivet, “re- 
ceived the faculty of hearing,” and be- 
gan to use his voice. He wrote to the 
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Minister of the Interior, requesting per- — 
mission to continue the treatment. A — 
terrific hubbub arose. The young man © 
was terrified by hostile investigators, who — 
subjected him to everything short of — 
physical torture in the effort to discover 
the means d’Olivet had used. D’Olivet 
was summoned by the prefet de police, 
interrogated as a criminal, and forbidden 
ever again to attempt the treatment of 
a deaf person. 

That he had no desire to do so is 
evidenced by a letter, which he wrote at 
this time to the mother of two con-— 
genitally deaf children: : 

“The good of humanity is undoubt-— 
edly the object of my _ studies, but, 
Madame, do you think that deafness is 
the sole evil with which humanity is — 
afflicted ? What of moral blind-— 
ness and deafness? Do you think that_ 
the many pretended savants who are at- 
tacked by it have no need of remedies? 
They believe they know the world, and 
they do not know themselves: with bal- 
ance in hand, they weigh Saturn and 
his satellites, and are ignorant of how 
to calculate the life of a gnat; they make 
systems upon the flood and ebb tides of | 
the ocean, and know not by what law 
the sap rises in plants; they establish a 
mechanism of the universe, and do not 
perceive the providential laws which in- 
volve themselves.” 

‘After the fall of Napoleon, d’Olivet 
succeeded in publishing several of his 
books, including the documents in the 
case of Rodolphe Grivel. Among these 
are his own letters on the case, affi- 
davits of persons who knew the young 
man’s previous condition of deafness, 
letters from Grivel and Veillard. and 
the adverse report of the committee who 
examined Veillard. 

A few years later, during a visit to 
the Cevennes in 1816, d’Olivet gave his 
treatments to a number of deaf persons: 
of all ages. But, although he had never 
accepted any remuneration from any of 
his patients, he was denounced as one 
who preyed on ignorance and supersti- 
tion. He was besieged on the one 
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by parents begging him to heal their 
children, and on the other by ridicule 
and antagonism. In order to keep his 
peace of mind, “he was obliged to guard 
his secret, and thenceforth to occupy 
himself only with literary and scientific 
researches.” He died in 1825. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the book is that in which he sets 
forth.exhaustively his ideas on the dif- 
ference between audition and compre- 
hension. But his discursiveness on this 
point gives a carping critic a foothold. 
It is true that one who had never heard 
would not be able to identify sound, and 
that all sounds would beat upon the 
brain with equal significance, or lack of 
significance, so that a newly hearing 
person would be in the same condition 
in that respect as a new-born baby. On 
the other hand, deafness is deafness and 
hearing is hearing, and the two states of 
being are not so contiguous that it would 
be easy for one undergoing both to con- 
fuse them. 
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Undoubtedly, these documents offer 
material for a variety of conjecture, not 
the least of which is a query as to how 
the Sepher of Moses could conceal ideas 
of such potency. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent reader is able to accept the author’s 
statement : 

“I have not sought, in making an ex- 
traordinary cure, to invite notice, or to 
give myself what is called a clientele. 
I do not wish to practice medicine. I 
do not compose any kind of elixir or 
opiate that can be sold. Had I sought 
only a frivolous glory, or only a base 
interest, I might skillfully have profited 
by this disturbance to make an advan- 
tageous fame and attract to myself the 
crowd of credulous patients who are 
always ready to give themselves over tq 
the first presumptuous individual who 
offers to heal them. But I have acted, 
whatever may be said, from the noblest 
sentiments by which one can be ani- 


“mated.” 





FAITH’S CITADEL 
By Elmer P. Davis 


Chide not the poet, though his songs be sad; 
For, like unto the river’s passive course, 

His spirit moves,—a subject to all Fate. 
Sometimes the river glides ’twixt banks of green 
With scarce a ripple; then, anon, it leaps . 
Down a high precipice, only to rise once more 
A silv’ry mist, o’er spanned by rainbow hues. 
Then, onward, through the forest, dim and wild, 
Like a lost wanderer, it wends its way, 

Sighing the while. 


Even so the poet: 
Nature has her moods, and he, responsive, 
Plays on the chord she wills. He hears and feels, 
Alike, the softest summer breeze. that blows 
And the wild tempest of a winter’s night: 
He laughs and sings when all is gay and bright, 
But weeps to hear the softest cry of pain; 
And yet, his heart knows no discouragement,— 
His soul’s the very citadel of Faith. 











When the Leaves Begin to Turn 


By Joun A. Ferrary 





PROPOS the turning of new leaves on January one, I have before me a 
tiny book which preaches the desirability of cheerfulness. It almost em- 
phasizes cheerfulness as a duty. The writer apparently was thinking of the interpre- 
tation of liberty which says that there shall be no right left in the hands of any 
individual or any group of the community to visit disaster on the community as a 
whole. If you do not feel inclined toward a cheerful attitude, then just remember 
that other folks have their troubles, too, and that you have no right to inflict 
yours, or the attitude jresulting from them, on your neighbor. ‘This would mean 
heading the new leaf: I PROPOSE TO KEEP MY TROUBLES TO MYSELF. 
“There are people who, no doubt, are good—God loves them, for he is very 
patient and long suffering,” says the little book I have mentioned, “but who make 
life harder for every one who lives close to them. 

“If you inquire after their health, you will never get a hearty answer, assuring 
you without qualification that they are well; you must always listen to more or 
less bemoaning of ills or unhealthy symptoms. Any subject of conversation you 
may start will afford ‘them an opportunity to show their general gloominess.” 

The desirability of avoiding gloom is emphasized in the case of the deafened 
by the fact that they are in a large sense their brother’s keeper. With most of 
us the real handicap comes in the manner in which impaired hearing affects our 
earning capacity. This, ‘as we learn, is often the result of what employers con- 
sider the handicaps of deafness, rather than the impaired hearing itself. They 
think of the things we cannot do and not of the numerous things we can do 
efficiently. Thus every deafened workers is a missionary, paving the way for any 
similarly handicapped person who may follow him. And cheerfulness makes an 
excellent paving stone. 

Certainly one of the most desirable qualities in an employee is cheerfulness; 
one of the least desirable gloominess. Employers soon learn that one gloomy or 
despondent individual can depress and lower the efficiency of an entire office or 
shop. If that gloomy individual happens to be deafened, and shows rather plainly 
that this depression is caused by his impaired ‘hearing, he is making it very difficult 
for any other deafened person ever to secure employment in that particular organi- 
zation. 

Since there are so many desirable qualities that we perhaps cannot acquire 
merely through will power, it would seem more or less a duty to work for the one 
that is within our reach and that is so vitally important—meaning that we can 
at least assume a reasonable attitude of cheerfulness. We need not sing at our 
work; it is possible that this might impair the efficiency of our co-workers, too. 
We do not need to smile continually, for high-class dental work is expensive. We 
do not ‘even need to pretend that we are the happiest person in the world. All we 
need do is keep our troubles to ourselves. 

Oh, I know this is a largesassignment, but one may as well aim high. And 
we can bolster up our resolve now and then by considering whether we are willing 
to be the cause for some employer’s remark to another deafened applicant: “I’m 
sorry, but, you see, we had a deaf man here once, and ——.” 
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Breaking New Waters 


We break new seas today. 
Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And, from the vast uncharted waste in 
front, 
The mystic circles leap Sie 
To greet our prows with mightiest pos- 
sibilities. : 
—JoHN DRINKWATER. 
HE Correspondence Club, soon to 
be rechristened, has started on an 
exploration trip that is to make 
the 1492 voyage of Columbus look like a 
pleasure excursion. We are scouring the 
seas for the isolated deafened. By 1931 
we hope to be carrying at least five hun- 
dred passengers. We are broadcasting 
messages, calling for information. Tell us 
where we may pick up new travellers. 
Send us names and addresses, and we 
will put into port for a ‘friendly call. 
Even though every call does not result 
in a new passenger we can at least carry 
a message of cheer. 


Let’s drop the figure of speech, for I 
wish to speak plainly. Friends, do you 
realize what it means to go searching the 
countryside for every hard of hearing 
person in this land? It means that we 
can tell every one we meet to stop 
squandering money and hopes on fake 
cures. It means we can tell them which 
helps have been tested and found to be 
genuine. It means that we can tell them 
about lip reading. It means that we 
shall find opportunities to start small 
practice classes—that in time these 
classes may grow into leagues. It means 
that we can offer what the isolated deaf- 
‘ened need most of all—friendly under- 
Standing. There is no limit to the possi- 
bilities before us. 
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—Katharine Vaughan 

The mystic circles leap 

To greet our prows with mightiest possi- 
bilities. 

Will you help? Will you tell about 
the new league at every opportunity? 
Every club member stands ready to as- 
sist, but we need the help of outsiders 
as well. We need much, much publicity. 


Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters. 


We also need money. Every worth 
while organization has a yearly fee. Ours 
is three dollars, and that entitles one to 
a yearly subscription for the Votta Re- 
VIEW as well. But some of the persons 
who need the benefits of the club most 
are unable to pay. The Washburn 
Friendly Fund now yields interest 
amounting to fifty-five dollars, so that 
eighteen memberships can be given away 
each year, but that is not enough. Again 
we are rattling the tambourine and pas- 
sing it around for collections. Last 
year The Treasure- Seekers, under the 
leadership of Elizabeth DeLany, asses- 
sed themselves and sent in a fine little 
sum as “A Thank Offering.” Every 
once in a while some good friend cele- 
brates a birthday by making a gift to 
the Fund. If you feel that life has been 
good to you will you not show your ap- 
preciation in this way? What better 
manner of repaying life’s obligations? 
If you are happy, help to make some one 
else so. 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


—EpwiIn MARKHAM 
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In November I sent a letter to each 
club member telling about our new plans. 
The response has been wonderful. I 
want you to know what some of our 
“live wires” have offered to do. One 
of the busiest women I ever knew 
wrote: “I shall try to steal Thursday 
mornings for this work.” Just suppose 
every member of the club were giving 
fifty-two half days a year to seeking out 
the lonely deafened ones! Soon there 
would be no loneliness among us. A 
lip reading teacher replied to my letter 
at once and sent the names and ad- 
dresses of thirty persons who live in 
places where there is no league. (Inci- 
dentally I might add that on the next 
mail thirty personal notes and reprints 
went out to those thirty persons.) An- 
other teacher wrote: 

















Please send me quite a lot of the reprints 
about the C.C. I ought to get many sub- 
scribers for we have very large classes this 
year. 







An enthusiastic member who has al- 
ready proved herself a real missionary 
said: 








I’m willing to do all I can to help double 
our membership before June first. I have 
already planned to write fifty or more letters 
to prospects before January first, so please 
send me more of the reprints. 







A brand new member, scarcely initi- 
ated herself, dipped her torch in the oil 
of enthusiasm, caught a spark from a 
passerby and wrote: 








I am very much interested and will do 
my share to reach our goal of 400 by June 
first, if not before. I am writing to fast 
friends in different cities asking them to 
inform me of all deafened persons they know 
q or hear about, so I can get in touch with 
them. As to putting letters into our church 

and other papers, I will gladly do so, but 
may I have a sample letter? 













A number of persons have asked for 
that very thing, so here are two little 
sketches which may serve as guides, 
though I hope that each one will write 
his or her own story so as to give the 
personal touch, the ring of sincerity. It 












to different editors two hundred sketches 
with little or no variation. Take the 
facts, but dress them up in your own 
style. As I said in the December Friendly 
Corner, I hope that many of you can 


place your own letters or sketches, but — 
if you do not know to whom to submit — 


them send to me and I will try. 


For CuHurcH JOURNALS 


My dear Mr. ————— 
The enclosed article is submitted for publi- 
cation in 


It has been estimated that there are four © 


or five million adults in this country seriously 
handicapped by impaired hearing. Among 
your own readers there must be many who 
are themselves deafened or who have hard of 
hearing friends. 


I live in a more or less soundless world, — 


would not do at all for two hundred per- — 
sons (our present membership) to send — 







Msi, 


but I have found certain compensations for — 
my loss of hearing, and it is my hope to pass — 
on to others the information which has been © 


of such inestimable value to me. 
If you are personally acquainted with any 


hard of hearing persons and will refer them — 


to me or to the national organization men- 


tioned in the article they will be given all 
the advice and assistance that it is within 


our power to render. 
Very truly yours, 








Curing Unhappiness 
Brown sank back wearily 
She had been 


straining forward eagerly, trying to catch at- 
least one connected phrase from the minister’s 


Mrs. 
corner of the church pew. 


lips. She felt that no other person in that” 
church needed a word of cheer so much as 






into a. 


she did. Just that morning at the breakfast 


table she had noticed that her children’s eager 
voices came to her more indistinctly than 
ever. The day before a friend had taken” 
her to a lecture, but she had heard only 
blurred sounds. On the preceding Wednesday 
she had attended her fortnightly club, but 
except for the printed program in her hands _ 
she would not have known whether the leaders | 
were talking about Communistic Russia of 
the communion of the saints. Now the min-_ 
ister’s voice came to her like a far away) 
sound, though she had purposely chosen 4@- 
front pew. Once she heard distinctly the” 
one word, “God,” and she made up a little 
sermon and a prayer of her own. q 
Life might have gone on for Mrs. Browf_ 
a succession of confused days, disheartening. 
blunders, continued losses and crosses; bi 


her prayer was answered in an unexpecte 
way. A good friend to whom she had writ 
ten of her trouble told her where to send fo 
reliable information about hearing aids 
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lip reading schools. Mrs. Brown learned that 
there were millions of others just like her 
m America, and she did not feel quite so 
self conscious the next time she misunderstood 
the grocer. She also learned that the so- 
called cure for deafness whose advertisement 
she had seen spread all over a page of her 
home paper, and which she had _ secretly 
planned to try, haa been pronounced by ex- 
perts to be fraudulent, and she sighed with 
relief when she realized that her money had 
not gone to swell the coffers of a cheat. 

She learned that there were many organi- 
zations for the hard of hearing in America, 
and that there was one big league to which 
all deafened persons in out-of-the-way places 
were warmly welcomed. She joined that 
league, or correspondence club, and pooled 
experiences with those of others. The letters 
were lively, stimulating, for here was a 
group of persons who had found the cure— 
not for deafness, but for unhappiness. So 
enthusiastic did she become that she passed 
on, to every hard of hearing person she met 
or heard of, the good news that there was 
a way out of deafness difficulties. 

To her amazement she learned that this 
national organization with which she had 
linked herself was but ten years old, but that 
it had wonderful accomplishments to _ its 
credit. She learned that it was founded by 
a president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; that other prominent ear specialists 
had served as officers; and that an inter- 
nationally known scientist of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories was deeply interested in 
the work. ; 

And so it was, through the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, located at 1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., that she found a way to 
help herself, and better still, to help others. 
And thus she found the cure for unhappiness. 

—Contributed. 


Of course the little sketch is founded 
on fact. I wish that many of you could 
take your own story, or that of some- 
one well known to you, and make your 
appeal on that. True stories usually 
have a true ring. If you do not care 
for the story form try something like 
this : 


FRIENDLINESS 


How eagerly—and how easily—we exchange 
greetings and commonplace with the friends 
we meet in our daily rounds! We accept 
these personal contacts without a thought of 
what they mean in the sum total of things. 
If you wish to know how big a part little 
pleasantries play in your life just stop up 
your ears good and tight with cotton some 
day. Leave it there all day. Strain to hear 
if you wish, *but be a true sportsman and 
do not take out the cotton until bedtime, and 
above all do not shirk the necessary contacts 
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of your business or social life. You will 
realize as you never did before what some 
four or five million adults in this country are 
contending with. Until a few years ago no 
one dreamed there were so many. 

In 1919 a few earnest pioneers in the work 
for the hard of hearing banded themselves 
together to improve social and business con- 
ditions for these people. Today there are 
many organizations where the deafened may 
curn for information on reliable hearing aids, 
lip reading lessons, fake cures for deafness, 
church ear phones, and vocational guidance. 
There is one big league that extends a warm 
welcome to all who cannot join a local or- 
ganization. This friendly league dispenses 
information by means of letters or printed 
pamphlets. It offers the social contacts, 
which all persons need, through correspon- 
dence. Its one great object is to spread 
friendliness among the deafened. 

Back of the entire great movement to al- 
leviate the conditions imposed by deafness 
stand some of America’s most prominent ear 
specialists and scientists. Each year sees a 
tremendous growth in the work. 

All who are interested are invited to com- 
municate with The American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Business MATTERS 

There are other practical matters of 
business to be attended to. For one 
thing, the C. C. has been rechristened. 
All club members were asked to tell 
what they thought of the name “Friend- 
ly League” or to suggest other names. 
An objection was raised to “Friendly 
League” on the ground that all leagues 
are friendly, and so the name designated 
no particular organization. It was neces- 
sary to choose a name quickly, as we 
were all ready to send out new litera- 
ture, so the Federation Secretary sug- 
gested, and the President approved, “The 
Everywhere League.” The Everywhere 
League we are, and now it behooves us 
to “get there.” Has anyone a better 
slogan to suggest than this: “Deafness 
is sometimes incurable, but the unhappi- 
ness which it produces is not”? 


Two groups are looking for new mem- 
bers. The MaDads wish several more 
“Dads.” Deafened fathers, you do 
not know what you are missing by not 
joining in on the lively discussions of 
these fathers and mothers. The Pen- 
wins, a group of writers, wish a few 
more members who are really in earnest 
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about the game of writing. Amateurs 
and professionals are cordially invited, 
the one requirement being that you 
mean business. 


ALarM CLocKs AND Door SIGNAIS 


It has been a long time since mention 
has been made in this department of 
some of the simple mechanical aids for 
the hard of hearing. One correspondent 
translated for us a small item about an 
alarm clock attachment. A German used 
an ordinary alarm clock, placing it in an 
open cabinet in contact with a rubber 
ball. When the clock rings the ball 
falls down on his head or pillow and 
wakes him up. The cabinet is placed on 
a shelf just above his pillow. The me- 
chanics of the device sound a bit vague 
to me, as I am not of a mechanical turn 
of mind, but perhaps some ingenious 
person could take the clue and work out 
the details. A Denver newspaper once 
described an arrangement which was 
simply a buzzer affixed to the bed 
springs on an electric switch wired to an 
alarm clock after the bell had been re- 
moved. The vibrations waken the 
sleeper. It is said that there is an in- 
vention which consists of a very strong 
light on top of the clock instead of the 
customary bell. I do not know where 
such clocks are made but I do know of 
a man who attached a twenty-five watt 
bulb to a Big Ben Westclox, carried the 


light over to 
his bed, and 
now sleeps the 
sleep of the 
just, knowing 
that the light 
will waken 
him at the 
right time. 
The illustra- 
tion will give 
you an idea of 
the arrange- 
ment. If your 
sleep is be- 
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yond the reach of a twenty-five watt 
bulb, try a bigger one. 






_Another correspondent has rigged up 
his own door light signals and gives us 
directions as follows: 
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Procure a cork one inch in diameter and 
drive a screw with a quarter inch head 
through the center of it so that the head of 
the screw is about one fourth of an inch 
below the surface. Fasten a fine, covered — 
wire to the end of the screw which projects _ 
from the cork and drive the cork into the _ 
woodwork in any convenient place in the — 
room. Attach another fine wire to a flash- 
light bulb and screw the bulb into the 
vpening in the top of the cork, making sure 


FLASH LIGHT 
BULB Y 




























that it is in contact with the screw. Hook — 
up the two wires to push-button terminals — 
having connected them with a battery, and 
there you are, ready for callers. Three or 
four bulbs can be hooked up in different parts 
of the house where most convenient. For _ 
more information about this simple arrange- 
ment write to Mr. George P. Rott, 184 Beach — 
86th St., Rockaway Beach, Long Island, N. Y. — 











TALKIES 







thinks t 
many of us 
have taken the 
wrong attitu¢ 
toward sour 
pictures. S 
says: 









I cannot see 
what good it 
will do to 
theater ma 
ers to equip theif 
theaters with 
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hearing devices for the hard of hearing when 
there is no knowing when such persons will 
be there. As there are no reserved seats 
how are you going to get an ear phone if 
some hearing person has already taken the 
seat? If you attend with a normal hearing 
person that means that you will have to be 


separated and you will have no company. - 


Why not let matters proceed in a _ natural 
way and so make the best of it? We cannot 
ask people to change their plans to suit ours. 
What do you think about it? 

I go to the talkies and like them equally 
as well as the silent pictures. I am at times 
able to make out what is said, although I 
am not a lip reader. 

I hope that some of the readers of the 
Friendly Corner will send in suggestions or 
helps about their hearing troubles. 


_ The writer asks what I think about 

the talkies. I firmly believe that some- 
thing should be done to assist all, the 
totally deafened as well as those with 
enough hearing to take advantage of 
theater sets of ear phones. I was cast- 
ing about among my personal friends, 
counting up the number of those who 
would still be entirely left out even if 
every amusement house in the country 
wired and reserved seats for the hard 
of hearing. I was amazed at the num- 
ber, and so not at all satisfied with that 
solution. Just count up for yourself the 
number of totally deafened persons you 
know. What is the solution? Less talk 
and more captions, and by all means 
more action. Programs giving synopses 
would help a great deal. As to the 
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wired seats, it is my understanding that 
they are reserved for the deafened, 
though it has never been my good for- 
tune to attend such a theater, so I can- 
not speak from experience. 

Edison is quoted as having said: 


Now that they are turning the movies into 
talkies, it lets me out, for I can’t hear a 
thing. There are 2,550,000 people who are 
deaf like myself, and some one is going to 
have to make special pictures for them. I 
don’t think movie producers have thought of 
that yet. 

The producers have thought about it 
because it has been called to their at- 
tention, and the screen journals have had 
numerous editorials on the subject. 
Moreover Edison has more people to 
keep him company than he has figured 
on. He says it looks like another job 
for him. We will consider him more 
than a wizard—a real humanitarian—if 
he comes to our aid. 


A Frnat Worp 


Please do not forget that the one big 
thing before us at present is the drive 
for new members—members who can- 
not be reached by local leagues. A big 
surprise is in store for the group bring- 
ing in the most members before June 
first. Captains and crews, get busy! 

Write to The Friendly Lady, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


This Month’s Contributors 


The name of Albert Baldwin is new to 


Dr. Harvey Fletcher, the new Federation 
President, is an internationally known scientist 
who does experimental work in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. He is a recognized au- 
thority on acoustics. 


Elisabeth Thompson Gesner is a graduate of 
the Normal Class of Gallaudet College. She 
has taught in the Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa 
State Schools for the Deaf. Since going to 
the Los Angeles Day School she has taken 
many special courses in Education. The past 
year she has been working under the direction 
of the Psychology Department of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, in adapting material 
oa pe that department to the use of the 

ild 


Votta Review readers. Mr. Baldwin is a 
practicing attorney of Duluth, Minnesota, who 
proves to be quite a psychologist as well. 


Laura Davies Holt, John Ferrall, Elizabeth 
Strickland, Kathleen Hempel, and Harriet 
Andrews Montague are regular contributors 
who need no introduction. Friends of Mrs. 
Montague will be interested to know that at 
pecans she is acting as publicity agent for 

rs. Louise Wilder, a well known deafened 
sculptress of New York City. 


Another deaf persom has proved that lack 
eee Oe Oe ee ee 
Elmer P. Davis ts a young graduate of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf. 
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APPY New Year to all our fel- 
H low school keepers! As _ our 

New Year’s gift to you we have 
what we promised—an expert answer 
to a real teacher’s question. We know 
you will find this answer as helpful and 
practical as we did, and we admit that 
we have beaten you by a few days, and 
are already making use of the idea in 
our own schoolroom. 

The question : 


I have a deaf pupil who persists in giving 
me: “I sat on my chair. I stood up.” “We 
went to dinner. We ate it. It was good. 
We liked it,” etc. Can you tell me how to 
get rid of the superfluous sentences? 


We confess frankly that we couldn’t, 
and we hastily referred the question to 
one who could, Miss Edith M. Buell, 
Assistant Principal of the Lexington 
Avenue School for Deaf, New York 


City. Miss Buell’s answer we print 
below: 
One way: Ridicule not the child but the 


idea. Of course you sat on a chair. Do you 
sit om the floor? Do you sit on the wall? 
Do you sit on a shelf? Of course you ate 
your dinner. Do you throw your dinner out 
of the window? Do you put your dinner on 
your head? etc., etc. Make the impression vivid 
by pantomime and end by saying “The next 
time you write that I shall throw your paper 
into the basket”—and do it. 

A better way: Stop for a time any exer- 


cise in original language that will permit the 
writing of such sentences. Cultivate initiative. 
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—Elfrieda Sylvester 


Encourage the class as a whole to try to 
express a thought in different ways. Hand 
a child a classroom toy and tell him to do 
something with it. Send all the children, 
without comment or assistance, to the black- 
board to write what he did. Erase any 
sentence that does not express the action or 
that is poor language. Praise to the skies 
the child who tells what was done in different 
language from the others. Then tell another 
child to choose a toy and do something with 
it. You will be surprised at the things the 
children will think of. 

After the children get the idea that an 
action can be described in several different 
ways, do something interesting with the class. 
Talk over the experience with the enthusiasm 
born of the teacher’s interest. When the 
children volunteer a sentence, see if someone 
can tell it another way. If you are using 
the Fitzgerald Key, you can draw out several 
different ways of expressing the same thought 
by pointing to the headings in different order. 

For example, the following sentences were 
worked out in the Key by a class of very 
slow pupils in a topic on Miss P. who has 
a leave of absence. 3 

Miss P. taught language in the Grammar 
Department last year. 

Miss P. taught the boys and girls in the 
Grammar Department last year. She taught 
English. 

Miss P. taught the big girls and boys Eng- 
lish last year. 

Miss P. taught the Grammar Department 
pupils English last year. 


Our DEPARTMENT OF HorTICULTURE 


How are your schoolroom ferns 
thriving these days? After the long 
Christmas vacation our own were a bit 
sickly looking, and we consulted a florist 
friend. He told us, once in two weeks, 
to add a tablespoonful of household 
ammonia to a big pitcher of water and 
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give each fern a dose. After the 
treatment the ferns should be watered 
liberally. 

By the way, the bright colored card- 
board lampshades for sale in Five. and 
Ten Stores make stunning covers for 
flower pots. Schoolrooms in our build- 
ing are gay with them this term. One 
teacher improved upon the idea. She 
got cardboard from the principal, made 
her own jardinieres, and painted them 
black and gold. 


A Lip-ReEapING GAME 


As January seems to be the time when 
every teacher drills for dear life on 
months, seasons, etc., we offer this lip- 
reading game, which we have found use- 
ful with deaf as well as hard of hearing 
children. 

Give each child in the class the name 
of a month. 

Call the months. As the name of his 
month is mentioned each pupil must 
rise, turn around and sit down. 

Call the seasons. The “months” in 
each season must change places when 
their season is named. 

Call for the first month, ninth month, 
etc. 

Call for “the month when we have 
Hallowe’en,” “the months when we go 
swimming,” “the months when we make 
valentines,” etc. Each pupil must say 
the name of his month before he turns 
around. 
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Call for “a year” and everybody 
changes places, the teacher trying to 
get a seat. The child who is left out 
must be leader next time. 


Lip-READING SUGGESTED FOR OLDER 
PupPIiLs 


Do you know why the first month of 
the year is called January? It was 
named for Janus, a very old Roman 
god. The Romans prayed to the god 
Janus every morning. He was supposed 
to rule over the beginning of the year, 
the beginning of each month, each day, 
and every new undertaking. All doors, 
too, were in his care. 

Janus was always pictured with two 
faces—one youthful, looking toward 
the future, the other old, looking back- 
ward toward the past. And Janus was 
believed to be a wise god, knowing both 
the past and the future. 


ANOTHER QuesTION WE CAan’t 
ANSWER 


Question : 


We hear so much about “natural language” 
for deaf children. I have listened to numbers 
of public school children talking. Is it pos- 
sible or desirable that congenitally deaf 
children use all the forms of expression of 
these hearing boys and girls? Must not the 
language given deaf children be simplified? 


What do our readers think about this? 
One person who would like to know is 
A. TEACHER. 


NY plan of standardization or of system in educational administration 
and supervision that sets up rules of procedure which do not allow for 
recognizing, utilizing, and rewarding ability and merit wherever found in 
the school organization is vicious, and has no legitimate place in American 


education. 


—W. C. McGinnis in the Journal of Education. 





Some Points on Reading Comprehension 
and Vocabulary Building 


By ExvizasetH THompson GESNER 


N this day of scientific reading meth- 

ods, the education of the deaf child 

has not kept pace. The reading 
ability of the pupil should no longer 
be measured on the basis of the teach- 
er’s judgment. The child should be 
measured by means of carefully stand- 
ardized tests. 

Deaf children, when given such tests, 
usually fail because they have not had 
sufficient training in the various types of 
reading skills. They do not know how 
to follow directions, and they do not 
know how to meet vocabulary difficulties 
by judging word meanings from the 
context. 

The experimental psychologist has 
turned over to us, as a result of labo- 
ratory investigations, methods of teach- 
ing that are no longer a matter of guess- 
work. Such men as_ Buswell, Gates, 
Gray, Judd, Freeman and others offer 
us an excellent library of psychology ap- 
plied to the problem of reading. 

We need many devices other than 
“questions and answers” in order to help 
a deaf child realize that words express 
related thought units. This realization 
will be the chief means of gaining cor- 
rect “meaning premonitions” about un- 
familiar words. 

Buswell has classified the kinds of si- 
lent reading as follows: 

1. Reading for enjoyment 

2. Reading factual material 

3. Reading in a precise manner to 

gain exact information 

4. Reading of a more critical type, 

as study. 

The first two steps are attained by 
the use of easy and interesting mate- 
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rials. In addition to increased compre- 
hension ability, this should help the deaf 
child acquire correct forms of expres- 
sion. In this connection, one remem- 
bers that the child’s world is small, and 
first he must intimately know and under- 
stand his immediate environment before 
he can grasp the ever-widening circles 
that reach out to adult experience. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
familiar words and phrases should al- 
ways be the stepping-stones toward diffi- 
cult ones. 

Thorndike in his “Psychology of 
Arithmetic” has called attention to a 
fact frequently ignored in teaching read- 
ing, that of a proper practice distribu- 
tion in the use of words and phrases. _ 
It is important that we investigate all — 
vocabulary lists, evaluate them according 
to our needs, and use them as a basis 
for all the lessons we give our children. 
Lack of consistent repetitions of new 
words, and the lack of a carry-over 
from one grade and teacher to another 
mearis a lamentable waste of material. 

In the outlines and exercises which 
follow, we have used Buswell’s points 


three and four as the basis for working 


out some reading exercises which re- 
quire not only the general idea but the 


exact idea. Buswell states that this is 


a special type of pedagogy and should 
be presented by blackboard work, drill 


cards and practical exercises with direc- % 
tions and checks involving comprehen- 
sion. One can readily see that in isolat- 


ing these latter types of silent reading 


for practice under controlled conditions, — 


one can carefully build proper habits 


and skills and thus avoid discourage- z 
ment for the pupil. 
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Gates convincingly puts forth the 
claim that interest is not the cause of 
success; on the contrary, the degree of 
interest is the result of achievement. It 
has been noted that the reader’s desire 
to improve in comprehension is en- 
hanced when he knows that he is to be 
checked in his skill. One method of 
inciting the child to do his best is to 
allow him to keep his record on a 
squared piece of paper, emphasizing the 
rights rather than the wrongs. The 
child’s efforts should be directed toward 
his own personal progress rather than 
toward competition with other members 
of this class. The teacher’s commenda- 
tion should be on the same basis. 

The following lessons are not yet per- 
fected, but we feel that they are a step 
in the right direction. We hope that 
actual schoolroom experience extending 
over a period of several years will 
eventually lead us to a carefully graded 
and balanced series. 


Hetps FoR TEACHING VOCABULARY AND 
READING COMPREHENSION ADAPTED 
FROM THE CouRSE OF STUDY OF THE 

‘ Los ANGELEs City ScHOOLS, TO BE 
Usep WITH CLASSES FOR THE DEarF. 


I. Daily vocabulary help 
1. Teaching word meanings in connec- 
tion with all drills on vocabulary 
2. Using flash cards which involve 
comprehension 
II. Seatwork exercises based upon vo- 
cabulary needs 
Exercises: That involve comprehen- 
sion; that can be corrected by the 
teacher with the pupil; that are of 
graded difficulty 
Procedure: (From the 
Study Bulletin) 
Note—In all these exercises the 
teacher should carefully assign work 
to be done 
Such assignments should include: 
a. Careful reading of directions 
with the pupils 
b. An opportunity for the pupils to 
look over the words and point 
out ones they do not know 


Course of 
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c. A working out of the directions 
once to be sure that the child 
knows what to do 

Note—All work should be carefully 
checked in order that each child 
may see how many he had right 
out of so many attempts 

. Daily checks on reading material 
in reading, arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, language stories and the use 
of pictures 

By means of 
. Yes and No tests 
. Choice of answers tests 
. Matching parts of sentences 
. Completion tests, by selecting 

right word in a series 
. Questions beginning with 
What 
Who 
Where 
When, etc. 
. Stories to be read and illustrated 
. Following directions : 


EXPLANATION OF OUTLINE FOR THIRD 
AND FourtH GRADES 


I. Daily vocabulary helps: 


1. Have the children select words and 
phrases that they do not under- 
stand. Basing the drill upon their 
needs, the teacher can overcome 
these difficulties, both in pronun- 
ciation and meaning. This drill 
should be entirely separate from 
the period in which the children 
read for enjoyment. 

. Have the children read much easy 
material in which the difficult words 
do not occur too frequently and 
the familiar words and phrases be- 
come stepping-stones. 

. Make a room dictionary or alpha- 
betical card file of new words and 
familiar words which have the 
same meaning. This is kept in the 

' room where it may be consulted 
freely as the children have need in 
language, spelling or reading work. ° 

. Teach new words through associa- 
tion with pictures or dramatiza- 
tion. 





. Use exercises for word develop- 
ment by building words and using 
in sentences which the children can 
read, as: 

This is the usual time for recess. 

I usually help my mother. 

It would be unusual to see snow 
in the California gardens. 

. Find opposites of words. 

. Fill in elliptical sentences. 

. Have children learn to arrange 
words alphabetically. 


. Flash cards requiring reactions in | 


ways other than by pronunciation 

of words, as: 

. Following directions 

. Answering questions. 

. Guessing riddles. 

. Matching labels to the objects 
(words, phrases, sentences). 

e. Informal tests for speed and 
comprehension. (See also Horn 
Shields Flash Cards.) 


II. Seatwork exercises: 

1. Reading to answer questions on 
what is read and to answer prob- 
lems. 

. Reading to make up questions 
which the reading material answers. 

. Reading to find words and phrases 
that match in meaning another 
word or phrase given by the teacher. 

. Silent reading for a movie. 
Directions: Write five or six of 

the following paragraphs on the 
blackboard or pass separate para- 
graphs to individual children. 
Have a five-minute supervised 
study period in which the teacher 
helps with difficult words. Then 
ask one child to act out one of 
the paragraphs and have the 
other children guess the para- 
graph acted. If anything is omit- 
ted, another child volunteers to 
act the “movie” better. 

Pretend that you are helping your 
mother. Put on an apron. Sweep the 
floor. Dust the furniture. Show that 
you are happy while you are working. 

Play that you are going home in an 
automobile. Crank the car. Climb in. 
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Blow the horn. Put out your hand to | 
tell the people behind you that you in. 
tend to turn the corner. 

Pretend that you are a newsboy. Of- 
fer one man a paper. He does not buy, 
Offer another man a paper. He buys, 
Give him a paper. Take the money and 
give him the change. 

Play that you are a washer-woman, 
Wash the clothes. Rinse them and put 
them into a basket. Carry them to the 
clothes line and hang them up. 

Take the clothes from the line and 
put them into a basket. Carry the bas- 
ket of clothes into the house and sprin-— 
kle them. 

Play that you are ironing the clothes 
Hang them on the -bar. Be sure that 
you fold them nicely. ‘ 

Play that you are mending stockings, 
Slip one on your hand. Look at the big 
hole. Shake your head, sigh, and then 
start to darn it. 

You are Santa Claus. Walk on tip 
toe, carrying your pack on your back, 
Fill the stockings and close your bag. 
Throw it on your shoulder and tip-toe 
out. . 
Play that you are fishing. You catch 
a fish, take it off the hook and show it” 
to your friends. Show that you are” 
happy because you caught the fish. 

Pretend that you are a mother. Rock 
the baby to sleep. Put her into bed and 
cover her up. : 

5. Riddles with factual content: F 

First the children should be given 
an idea of what a riddle is and 
how to arrive at the answef, | 
Then a riddle may be written on 
the blackboard and the children” 
taught to ask for any words 
known to them. When a few 
the group think they know 
answer the teacher may write of 
the board: E 

Draw what it is, 
or 

Write the name of it, 
or 

Tell its name, 
or 
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Tell what else it can do, 
or 

Tell what you would do with it. 
Allow correct and. incorrect an- 
swers to be given without teacher 
comment; then check the an- 
swers by having various children 
read sentences in the riddle aloud 
to see if they fit the answer. 
Thus, by elimination, the correct 
answer is found by the pupils 
rather than by the teacher alone. 

After the way to read and solve rid- 
dles is understood by all, the children 
are ready to use them for unsupervised 
seat work, provided the teacher has ar- 
ranged the vocabulary difficulties to fit 
her particular group. If put on sepa- 
rate cards and used as seat work, the 
answers may be written on the back of 
the cards. The class may then do its 
own checking. 

Riddles : 

I am thinking of a pet. He is grey, 
white, or brown. He has a very short 
tail and very long ears. He has five toes 
on each front foot and four on each 
hind foot. Draw his picture. (Rabbit.) 

I am something red and round. I am 
larger than a cherry. I have many brown 
seeds. I grow on a tree. Children love 
to eat me. Mother makes pies and sauce 
of me. Write my name. (Apple.) 

Everyone has two of me..If you had 

none you could not see. I may be brown 
or blue or gray. You shut me tight at 
close of day. What am I? (Eye.) 
_ I am a vegetable. I have a green 
feathery head. My body is long and 
orange-colored. Rabbits like to eat me. 
You cook and eat me. What vegetable 
am I? (Carrot.) 

I live on a farm. I am large like a 
horse, but not so strong. My feet are 
not like a horse’s feet because they have 
three toes. I give you something warm 
and white to drink. Draw my picture. 
(Cow. ) 

6. Story to read and illustrate, not 

based on a particular lesson. 

Directions: The material is written 

on the blackboard or mimeographed. 
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The class has a supervised study 
period for five minutes, in which 
the children ask for help on words 
that they do not know. The class 
works independently for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Children exchange 
papers and correct each others’. 

Follow-up work: Children tell what 
they failed to get and what both- 
ered them. 


EXERCISE 1 


Mary has a doll. Her name is Rose. 
Rose is a baby doll. She has blue eyes 
and baby cheeks. Her hair is short and 
golden. She has a long dress. Yau can- 
not see her feet. She cannot walk. But 
she can hold out her hands. Draw a pic- 
ture of little Rose. 


EXERCISE 2 


Jane is another doll. Her eyes are a 
beautiful brown. She has black curls. 


Her cheeks are rosy. Her dress is of 
red silk. She wears black shoes and 
stockings. Draw a picture of Jane. 


EXERCISE 3 


Jack has many toys, but he likes his 
soldiers best. He has six soldiers. The 
captain marches in front. He carries a 
sword. The next soldier carries the 
American flag. Four more soldiers 
march behind and carry guns. All the 
soldiers wear khaki uniforms. Draw a 
picture showing just how Jack’s soldiers 
look. 


EXERCISE 4 


Four boys are playing ball. Jack is 
at the bat. Will is the catcher and stands 
behind Jack. Sam is the pitcher and has 
just thrown the ball. You can see it in 
the air. John is over in the field looking 
for a lost ball. 

Note: In making out exercises like 
these the teacher must be sure to choose 
paragraphs which state definitely what 
is in the word picture, and which are 
free from too much inference. For in- 
Stance, in Exercise 4 it is not stated 
definitely that the ball is in the air be- 
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tween Sam and Jack, and yet this is 
inferred. But if the child has not had 
the actual experience of playing ball or 
observing it, he may put the ball some 
place else in the air. Do not try too 
much of the inference work at first, as 
it may lead to difficulties, 

III. Daily checks on reading materials, 

applied to language lessons: 

No attempt has been made in the 
following illustrative lessons to classify 
them as regards graded difficulties. This 
should be worked out by each teacher, 
taking into consideration the capabilities 
of her group. It is impossible to make 
a complete study and classification of 
this study without the actual schoolroom 
situations. 


Use or Time Worps AND PHRASES: 


Chapter 4, Book 2, Miss Sweet’s Les- 

sons in English. 

I. Choice of answers. 

Copy the number of each sentence. 

Choose the right word in each (_ ), 
and place it after the number of 
the sentence. 

1. We went to the beach (last Satur- 
day, next Saturday). 

2. The boys played ball (tomorrow, 
yesterday). 

3. The man did not go to church 
(next Sunday, last Sunday). 

4. We shall go to the movies (yes- 
terday afternoon, tomorrow after- 
noon ). 

5. We shall not come to school in the 
(summer, winter). 

II. Yes and No test: 

Copy the number of each sentence. 

After each number write right or 

wrong : 

. We rode to the beach tomorrow. 
Sam went to see Elmer last night. 
. The girls will sew next Tuesday. 
The boys will play ball yesterday. 

. Edith’s mother came to school next 

Friday. . 

III. Completion test. 

Write the words that fit 

blanks : 


into the 
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next Sunday 
last Christmas 
last winter 
after school 


tomorrow 
next July 

1. The children will have some fire. 
IN ii. can icnsinguidhingaas 

2. It rained very hard.....................-++8 


3. May’s mother gave a doll to her 

4. The children will play................... Re 

5. Will you come to school................. ? 

Note. For this lesson use only those 
sentences which tell of the actual hap- 
penings in the child’s experience. The 
sentences given above are merely sug- 
gestions. 

Prepositions. Chapter 9, Book 2, 
Lessons in English. 

Reading comprehension. (‘Adapted 
from the Foreign Opportunity Series, 
Los Angeles City Schools.) 

These lessons are mimeographed and 
each child has his set of papers. 


On the box 
This is a 





~ 














This is a e 

This isa QUT SD) 
This is an C) 

This is a 

This is a wr) 


Draw a bat on the box. 
Draw an apple on the box. 
Draw a potato on the box. 
Draw a cup on the box. 
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In the basket 
This is a small NY. SS 


This is a large sot 
((™ This is a small 


© 


This is a large N 
abies Bi 


Draw the bat by the ball. 
Draw the cup by the saucer. 
Draw the small book by the large 


book. 
I 
Sig e att eC Draw the small apple by the large 


apple. 


I see Under the table 




































































Draw two apples in the basket . 
Draw one potato in the basket. 

Draw the turnip in the basket. 

Draw the bunch of beets in the basket. 
Draw the head of lettuce in the basket. 


This is a SS" > 
Thisisa CO —_—S=é?D 
‘ Draw a bat under the table. 


Draw a basket under the table. 
This is a Draw a ball under the table. 
Draw a box under the table. 


io ee 


as: 
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A house 


fap 


Draw a door, two windows and a 
chimney. 

Draw a walk in front of the house. 

Draw some flowers in front of the 
house. 

Draw two bushes by the door. 

Draw five birds flying over the house. 

APPLIED TO READING LESSONS 


Based upon Northampton Chart 
Stories, Series 2, Chart 3. 

This work presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of all checks and tests for 
reading comprehension. 

To be used with a mimeographed copy 
of the story. 

Tom THUMB 
I. Yes and No test: 

Draw a line under Yes if the state- 
ment is true. 

Draw a line under No if the state- 
ment is not true. 

1. One morning Tom’s father was 
going down town to work. (Yes- 
No) 

2. He wanted to ride home in an auto- 
mobile that evening. (Yes-No) 

3. In the evening Tom went to get 
his father. (Yes-No) 

4. He rode in the horse’s ear. (Yes- 
No) 

5. He drove an automobile. (Yes-No) 

6. “Whoa” means “Stop”. (Yes-No) 

7. Two bad men took Tom out of the 
horse’s ear. (Yes-No) 

8. Tom ran away from the men and 
hid in a mouse’s hole. (Yes-No) 


9. Two bad men found Tom again. 
(Yes-No) 

10. Tom and his father went home to- 
gether. 


(Yes-No) 
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II. Choice of answer test: 
Copy the number of each sentence. 
Choose the right word in each (_ ). 
Write it after the number of the sen- 
tence. 
1. The farmer and 
(happy, unhappy). 
2. They had a (daughter, son). 
3. Tom was as large as his (father, 
his father’s thumb). 
4. (His mother, some fairies) made 
his clothes. 
5. The fairies (walked, flew) away. 
III. Matching parts of sentences: 
Put these parts of sentences together 
so that they will tell a story. 
. One day an eagle that Tom was very cute. 


his wife were 


1 
2. It dropped him swallowed him. 
3. A big fish the fish to the king. 
4. A man for a long time. 
5. The man gave into the sea. 
6. The king thought carried Tow away. 
7. The cook found 
Tom in the fish. 
8. Tom lived with 
the king caught the fish. 


IV. Completion test: 
Write the words that fit 
blanks. 
chicken skin 
little gray mouse 
Tom 


into the 


cat 

sword 

butterfly wings 
new clothes mouse trap 
soldier big pin 

. The king gave Tom some................ 
. The coat was made of..:.................. 
. The shoes were made of.................. 
Fees oe Bes 6... 
ie, ke eee eee. 
One day he fell into. a................... 
A: cient saw him there and thought 
he was a mouse. 

She broke the trap and tried to 


m2 OT OO 


& 


9. Tom killed her with his.................... 

10. He was a very brave.................-...-+ 

V. Questions (To be used with mimeo- 
graphed copy of the story): 


1. Draw one line under all the words — 


that tell “Who.” 
2. Draw two lines under all the words 
that tell “When.” 
3. Put marks like these ( ) around 
all the woids that tell “Where.” 


‘al easel gs Gad See oe Na ose 
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4. Draw a wave line under all the 
words that tell “What kind of.” 
5. Draw a line around all the words 

that tell “Whose.” 

. Stories to read and illustrate : 

. Tom climbed up on the bowl to 
watch his mother stir the batter. 

. Tom fell into the bowl head first, 
but his mother did not see him. 

. His mother put the cake into the 
oven to bake. 

. She gave the cake to a poor woman 
because she thought that something 
was wrong with it. 

5. When Tom began to cry, the man 
was frightened and ran away. 

. Tom climbed out of the cake. 

. He walked home. 

. His mother put him into a cup 
and washed him. 

9. Then she put him to bed. 
. Following directions: 
1. Not long after that Tom went 

home to visit his mother and father. 

a Put marks like these ( ) around 
words that mean parents. 

b. Draw two lines under the word 
visit. 

c. Cross out the last letter of this 
word: Tom. 

. Find the right word for the sen- 
tence. 


heavy king dime 
gave some money to 
Tom. 
b. It was as large as a 
c. It was almost too ... 
. Read these words: 
stopped times last 
again sugar bowl 
. Find the word with two p’s in 
it and write it on this line 
. Find the word that ends with | 
and write it here 
. Find the word with m in it and 
write it here 
. How many a’s are there in the 
word again? 
. Cross out the last letter. of this 
word: times. 


4. See if you can do this: 


for Tom. 
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. make man out of this word: 
many. 

. Make top out of this word: 
stopped. 

. Make out out of this word : about. 
. Make to out of this word: too. 
. Make old out of this word: told. 
. Make other out of this word: 

mother. 

. Make owl out of this word: 
bowl. 

. Make no out of this word: not. 


APPPLIED TO GEOGRAPHY 


Journeys in Distant Lands; Barrows 
and Parker. 

Note: This text, regularly assigned 
to the fourth grade in the public schools, 
proved too difficult as to reading con- 
tent, but the children begged so hard 
for it that lessons of the following type 
were planned. They were based on ex- 
planations made in class and the illus- 
trations in the book. 


Journeys 1n Distant LANps 


Read the following words. Think 
about spelling. 
The Euphrates 
An ocean steamer 
Palm 
The Shat-el-Arab 
Basra North 
A river steamer Bagdad 
Look at the picture called Figure 1. 
Read these questions. Write the an- | 
swers. You may look at the list above, 
but do not copy the words. Try to 
think how to spell them for yourself. 
1. What river do you see in the pic- 
ture? 
. What kind of ship do you see? 
. What direction is it going? 
. What town is on the west bank? 
. What kind of trees do you see in 
the picture? 
. What two rivers flow 
Shat-el-Arab ? 
. Into what does the Shat-el-Arab 
flow ? 
. On what river shall we travel when 
we leave the Shat-el-Arab? 


The Tigris 

On the Tigris River 
Into the Arabian Sea 
Into the Persian Gulf 


into the 








. To what city shall we go? 
. On what kind of boat shall we go 
from Basra to Bagdad? 
11. Draw a map. Show me—the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Shat-el-Arab River, 
the Tigris River, the Euphrates 


River. Make an orange dot for 
Basra. Make a yellow dot for 
Bagdad. 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


I. The rock of Gibraltar 
In Africa 
The Atlantic Ocean 
Olive, orange and lemon 
In Spain 
The Barbary Coast 
Like California 
Algiers 
England 
The Mediterranean Sea 
1. What do we call the big rock in 


Figure 98? 

2. In what country is it? 

3. Who owns it? 

4. What body of water is east of this 
rock ? 

5. What body of water is west of this 
rock ? 

6. What place do we see in Figure 
99°? 


7. In what country is it? 
8. What place is the Barbary Coast 
like? 
9. What kinds of trees grow there? 
10. Name the city that you see in 
Figure 100. 
II. Italian 
French 


Spanish 
Greek 
Portuguese 
Look in your book of maps, Figure 
16. 
Find Spain. 
Reset: She: people live in Spain. 
Find Portugal. 
‘nsuthephlcaioaati people live in Portugal. 
Find Italy. 
pen 2 TE people live in Italy. 
Find Greece. 
snsceaiaccatesias people live in Greece. 
Find France. 
+ enondomphcelled people live in France. 


APPLIED TO ARITHMETIC 


Thorndike Arithmetic, Book 1, Sec- 
tion 6, page 4; and section 16, page 9. 
Directions: 
or page 9 to fill in blanks. 
I am thinking of 
A er ORs 
OA Ree Of 
3. A pound of................ 
1. A cae OF. ° 


Yes and No test. 
Number your paper to............ 
(Section 65, page 47.) 
Write yes or no for the answer of 
each question. 
Problem No. 1: 
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Use words from page 4 : 


1. Does this problem tell you how — 


much money you have? 
2. Does this problem tell how much 
"money you spent? 
3. Does this problem tell you how 
much change you receive? 
Problem 2: 
1. Is this problem the same as No. 1? 
Problem 3: 


1. Is this problem like probiems 1 


and 2? 
Problem 4: 
1. Is 28 cents the same as 28c? 
2. Will you have more than one prob- 
lem to do in problem 4? 


3. Will you make change from a fifty 


cent piece every time? 
Classification test: 
Use these words to answer the ques- 
tions correctly: 


miles ounces pints 

feet quarts hours 

inches gallons bushels 

pounds minutes seconds 

1. What do you use to measure time? : 
2. What do you use to measure . 


weight ? 
. What do you use to tell age? 
. What do you use to measure milk 
. What do you use to measure grain 
. What do you use to measure gaso- 
line? 
7. What do you use to measure dis- 
tance? 
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8. What do you use to measure sugar? 
9. What do you use to measure 
height ? 
Copy these words: 
apenny anickel adime a quarter 
. Put an a under the name of the 
coin that is worth one cent. 
. Put a c under the name of the coin 
worth 25 cents. 
. Put an e above the name of the 
coin worth 5 cents. 
. Put an h below the name of the 
coin worth 10 cents. 
. What letter is under the name of 
the coin worth 25 cents? 
. What letter is over the name of the 
coin worth 10 cents? 
. What letter is below the name of 
the coin worth 1 cent? 
. What letter is over the name of the 
coin worth 5 cents? 
. What is the name of the coin worth 
10 cents? 
. What is the name of the coin worth 
5 cents? 
. What is the name of the coin worth 
25 cents? 
. What is the name of the coin worth 
1 cent? 
. Name some things that you can 
buy for a penny each. 
. Name some things that you can 
buy for a dime each. 
15. Name some things that cost 10 
cents each. 
16. Name some things that you can 
buy for 25 cents each. 
Add these: 
1%. A nickel and two cents. 
18. Two dimes and two pennies. 
19. A quarter and a nickel. 
20. A nickel, a dime and four pennies. 
Note: In solving story problems it is 
well to have the children form the habit 
of making two columns, one for the 
reading comprehension check. (I add. 
I subtract. I multiply. I divide.) and 
the other for solving the problem. 


‘APPLIED TO History 


The following exercises are based on 


Miss 


McKeen’s story of Hiawatha, 
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which was correlated with “Indians, the 
First People in America.” 
Draw a line under the right answer. 
1. Hiawatha was a Mexican boy. Yes. 
No. 
2. Hiawatha was an Indian boy. Yes. 
No. 
3. He lived with his parents. Yes. No. 
4. He lived with his aunt and uncle. 
Yes. No. 
. They lived in a wigwam. Yes. No. 
. They lived in a log house. Yes. 
No. 
. Some white people lived near them. 
Yes. No. 
8. Some Indians lived near them. Yes. 
No. 
9. Hiawatha lived with his grand- 
mother. Yes. No. 
10. Her name was Nokomis. Yes. No. 
Draw a wigwam. 
Draw Nokomis and Hiawatha in front 
of the wigwam. 
Draw a forest behind the wigwam. 
Draw a moon above the wigwam. 
Do not draw anything else. 
Cross out the wrong answer: 
Nokomis was Hiawatha’s 
grandmother. 
Nokomis was an old woman, a young 
woman. 
Nokomis and Hiawatha lived in a 
house, a wigwam. 
When Hiawatha was a baby, he was 
a papoose, a squaw. 
Nokomis was a squaw, a brave. 
Hiawatha lived with his parents, his 
grandmother. 
A large city, a large forest was near 
their home. 
Hiawatha had yellow, black hair. 


mother, 


Tell how the Indian boy was differ- 
ent from the birds. 

The birds 

flew 

had wings 

lived in nests 

ate worms 

slept out of doors 

had feathers 

had beaks 


Hiawatha 
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Tell how they were alike. 


The birds Hiawatha 
had two............ hed twos... 
OG .56s...i. RG ibis 
could ........ songs could ........ songs 
slept at.........:.. slept at............ 


Write True or False after each sen- 
tence: 
1. Hiawatha lived in a city. 
2. He often went to the zoo to see 
the animals. 
3. Hiawatha’s home was near a forest. 
5. The squirrels lived in wigwams. 
6. Hiawatha often ran up and down 
the trees. 
7. The animals were all friendly with 
Hiawatha. 
. Hiawatha could climb trees. 
9. There were a great many lions in 
the forest. 
10. There were some bears there. 
11. A deer can run faster than a bear. 
12. The deer taught Hiawatha to run 
fast. 
Fill the blanks with these words: 
Wigwam, bows and arrows, Nokomis, 
gun, “Hiawatha’s chickens,” ““Hiawatha’s 
brothers.” 
1. Hiawatha lived with his grand- 


ie 6) 


. They called their home a................ 
. They called the birds................ 

. They called the animals............ 

. Hiawatha had no................ 

. He had some................ 
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Some Examp tes oF DrrEcTIONS WHICH 
Test A CuHiILp’s KNOWLEDGE AND 
ABILITIES. 

(These have been selected from a 
series of practice sheets to show the 
wide scope of this work.) 

Make a line around this word, man. 

Make a ring around this word, hand. 

Make two lines over this word, book. 

Put one line under this word, house. 

Put a cross after this word, mother. 

Put three dots above the word some. 

Write the word cat on this line............ 

Make four 3’s on this line................ 

Find seven and cross it out, 3, 7, 6, 4. 

Cross out the wrong atiswer. An ap- 
ple is a fruit, a vegetable. 
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Find the right word and put it on 
the line. 
chilly, pleasant. 
wear our coats. 
Guess how long your ear is. Now 
measure it. Are you a good guesser? 


Wihtn tt (16555055: we 


Read these words: flower, grass, weed. — 


Cross out the one you do not want to 
grow in your garden. 
Write the names of three animals that 


have hoofs. 

Do not do this. Put a cross above 
this word. Pear. 

Do this. Put a green circle around 


a yellow square. 

Draw a bat and a ball. 
between them. 

cake pie candy cookies 

Put two lines under the one you like 
best of all. 

Put one line below the one you like 
next best. 

The flag has................ red stripes. Draw 
a picture to show me. 

Draw a clock face to show me what 
time you get home from school. 

Add a letter to make a word, like this, 
mil......milk. 

Now add the letters that are gone 
from these, gir......com....... 

Draw a line six inches long. Put a 
red dot in the middle of it. 

Cross out the capital letters. 
oP rh t:4, 

Write the number that comes before 
13. : 

Now write the number that comes 
after 25. 

Put these marks ( ) around this 
number, 4. 

Draw one boat with a sail and one 
boat without a sail. 

Draw a line 8 inches long. 
three inches of it blue. 

clock umbrella rat snake 

You should take me to school with 
you when it is cloudy. Draw a red circle 
around me. 


Put a cross 


S & 


Make 


I am very fond of cheese. Put a 
purple cross over me. 
I tell you when to get up. Put a 


blue circle around me. 


Sager: 
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I crawl in the grass. Girls scream 
when they see me. Draw a red line 
under me. 

COMPREHENSION Lessons WITH 

PIcTURES 

Points to keep in mind: 

1. Each new direction should be 
worked out as a class exercise, be- 
fore individual work is expected. 

. Vocabulary difficulties are bound 
to occur. The period, therefore, 
should include a few minutes of 
teacher help. 

. The checking of the work is a 
definite part of the period. If 
answer cards are made and num- 
bered to correspond with the related 
exercise the child may make use of 
them after the work is finished. 

4. Consistent daily practice in this 
sort of reading should be given. 

The exercises from which these les- 
sons were taken have been graded in- 
to three sets of varying difficulty. Set 
1, of which these are examples, is the 
least difficult and gives all the words 
from which the answers are to be made. 
Mistakes in spelling and fatigue from 
too much writing will thus be avoided. 

The pictures used with these lessons 
were selected from magazines and 
mounted in an attractive way on com- 
position board. To make them durable 
we put a thin coat of white shellac over 
them. This protects them from finger 
marks and the usual wear and tear that 
must be expected when material is used 
daily by the children. 

It is impossible to print the pictures, 
but the lessons are given just as they 
are on the cards. 

Number 1. Picture of a baby and 
large collie dog. 

CoMPLETION TEST 

These sentences tell about the pic- 
ture. 

Write the words that fit 
blanks. 

collie 
out of doors 
quilt 
ball 


into the 


bushes 
baby 
rattle 
dog 


. I can see a big 
It is taking care of a little 
They are 
There are some tall 
The baby is shaking a 
She is sitting on a 
She is not playing with her 
loves the baby. 
Picture of a mother 
measuring the height of her son and 
daughter while the dog looks on. 
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MatcHING TEST 


Put these parts of the sentences to- 
gether so that they will tell a story 
about the picure. 
. There are three 
. The mother 
. The girl is 
. The boy is 
. The mother’s dress 


is 

. The mother is 
. The dog is 
Number 3. 

his father. 


taller than the girl. 

shorter than the boy. 

red. 

people in this picture. 

is measuring her chil- 
dren. 

watching them. 

taller than the boy. 


Picture of a boy and 


TRUE AND FALse TEST 


Copy the numbers of these sentences. 
After each number write “Yes,” if 
true; “No,” if false. 
. It'is a warm summer morning. 
. The little boy is alone. 
. The boy has a funny paper. 
. He wants his father to read it. 
His father is very cross. 
It is Sunday morning. 
..The mother is watching them. 
. The little boy has on his sleepers. 
. There is much snow on the ground. 
10. The father is asleep. 
Number 4. Picture of a small girl 
sewing for her doll. 


CriassiFiep List Test 
Copy from the list below all the 
words which name something in the 
picture. 
girl 
shoes 


a dog 

a davenport 
pictures 
lamp 

books 

clock 





dress 
ribbon 
scissors 

a ball cloth 

asewing machine a toy elephant 

Number 5. Picture of people going 

to church. In the lighted church can 
be seen a Christmas tree. 


man 
doll 
baby 


CuoiceE oF ANSWERS TEST. 


Copy the number of each sentence. 
Choose the right word in each (_ ). 
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Place it after the number of each 
sentence. : 
1. The children are going to (church, 

school. ) 
. It is (night time, day time.) 
. The children can see (a Christmas 
tree, an apple tree) in the window. 
. The sky is (gray, blue.) 
. The (moon, stars) are shining. 


. There is (snow, mud) on the 
ground. 





The Oral Method in Japan 


N March 24, 1920, Mr. John Dutton 

Wright, visiting in Japan, wrote to the 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, “You will 
be interested to know that the first oral school 
in Japan is about to be established. I have been 
in conference with the founders, and on my 
return to Tokyo I hope to find the ‘beginning 
already made and to be able to render further 
assistance.” Through the aid of such mis- 
sionaries as Mr. and Mrs. Reischauer, Dr. 
Murray, and Miss Kramer and with the able 
assistance of several Japanese teachers the 
school was opened in a small chapel of the 
Presbyterian Church at Tokyo. Two years 
later teachers from the school attended .a con- 
vention of Japanese teachers of the deaf and 
won hearty applause by their demonstration of 
the oral method. 


In 1921 Mr. Nishikawa, father of a little 
deaf girl, visited the Kyoto School to see 
about sending little Hamako there for her 
education. Not satisfied with the instruction 
the children were receiving by means of the 
sign language and writing, he got in touch 
with the Volta Bureau and the Wright Oral 
School of New York, and at once began 
teaching Hamako himself. With the education 
of his own little daughter the oral method in 
Japan received a wonderful impulse. This 
intelligent father has devoted his life to the 
teaching of Hamako and to the cause of the 
oral method for all the Japanese deaf. 

In 1925, a well known ear specialist gave a 
demonstration with Hamako before university 
professors and doctors. All were profoundly 
impressed. Later in the year Mr. Nishikawa 


went from city to city with his daughter dem- 
onstrating before school authorities. the pos- 
sibilities of oral instruction. he 

Now Mr. Nishikawa writes to Mr. John ~ 
Dutton Wright, with whom he has always — 
kept im close touch, that almost all schools — 
for the deaf in Japan make some use of the ~ 
oral method, four being purely oral. oe 

There is a Japanese association of teachers — 
of the deaf which publishes a magazine on 
oral instruction and has also recently pub- 
lished a “Language Drill Book,” and “Lan- 
guage 'Primer.” Both are very attractively 
illustrated. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Wright sets of these magazines and books 
have been presented to the Volta Bureau 
library. More books are in the making. 
Phonograph records have also been made 
the pupils of the Nagoya School, and these 
records are also to become the property of 
the Volta Bureau. 

In speaking of his daughter, Hamako, M 
Nishikawa wrote: “My little deaf daughter, 
Hamako, 
hearing girls last April. She passed her en- ~ 
trance examinations, even the oral examination, | 
This April she. will go on to the second 
grade. She is doing pretty well. One of her 
greatest joys is to go to school and all the 
students are her good friends. She is very 
fond of sports such as skiing, tennis, basket 
ball, and walking. The result is she is . 
soundest of her seven brothers and sisters. 
She fences, models, carves wood, paints, sews, 
and makes porcelain. I believe she can 
a living in one of these in the future.” 





entered’ the Hachifan school for ~ 


Geography Notes 


By E vizaBETH STRICKLAND 


(Continued From August) 


MetHops oF REVIEW FOR VARIOUS 
Types oF CLASSES 


“6 ARIETY is the spice of Life.” 
When pupils go to class day 
after day, knowing just about 

what kind of work is to be given them, 

they soon lose interest and become in- 
different and restless. 

Even the slowest classes like to feel 
that they are progressing. The slower 
the class, the more the pupils object to 
review work. 

All teachers doubtless have had classes 
that might study North America until 
the end of their school days and make 
the same mistakes to the end. 

It is not wise to visit one place too 
long at a time. The welcome becomes 
attenuated ! 

After a reasonable length of time has 
been spent in North America, it will be 
refreshing to set sail for South America. 
Interest will revive and self respect 
(amounting to pride in some tempera- 
ments) will grow. The pupils begin 
to feel that they are advancing. 

The teacher feels that much review is 
necessary. The pupils do not. 

Both may be made happy if the work 
is spiced by comparison. Something 
like the following will often give actual 
pleasure to the class and they leave the 
room with the sense of having had a 
good time. 

“In about what latitude are our 
Southern States? Does anyone remem- 
ber? (Get opinions first, then verify.) 

“What South American countries lie 
about the same distance from the 
equator? (Amusing opinions will prob- 
ably be given. Find out from the map.) 
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“In a column write names of all cities 
you remember between 30° and 35° 
north from the equator.” 

“Beside this, write another column 
of names of cities in-the same latitude 
south from the equator.” 

“Now use maps to correct mistakes.” 
(The difference in the two lists will 
surprise the class.) 

A quiz on the pupils’ idea of the 
causes for this difference will bring out 
the following: 

(a) There is less land in South 
America between 30° and 35° than in 
the same latitude of North America. 

(b) There are not so many good ports. 

(c) South America is farther from 
Europe than North America, so there 
are not so many ships going back and 
forth to buy and sell things. (Teach 
“commerce.” 

(d) People of South America living 
between 30° and 35° from the equator 
have less acqudintance with foreign 
people and their affairs and so they de- 
velop more slowly. 

(e) South America has less coal and 
iron for manufacturing, consequently 
there are not so many mills in South 
America, nor so many workmen. 

The above were reasons given by a 
class that “hates” reviews and they 
really enjoyed the work. It gave an 
excellent opportunity for a review of 
our chief manufacturing centers, coal 
and iron mines, ports and routes. 

Again a sphere was drawn on the 
blackboard on which the equator and 
tropics were marked in dotted lines and 
named. Then in heavier lines north 
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and south from the equator were the 
parallels marked 30° and 35°. 

A pupil went to the board and wrote 
names of cities which he thought be- 
longed between these parallels. 

All members of the class were alive 
when the maps were pulled down for 
verification ! 


THE UNGRADED CLass 


Every school has pupils that do not 
exactly fit into any grade. This may 
be caused by absence on account of ill- 
ness, by inattention or by mental limi- 
tations, but whatever the cause, the prob- 
jem of adjustment must be solved. 


When for any reason it is thought 
advisable to place several pupils of a 
lower grade with a class more advanced 
in their studies, it often creates an un- 
comfortable feeling on the part of the 
children so advanced because they fear 
that they may not be able to do the work 
assigned and the children who are to 
receive the addition to their class are 
also disturbed, thinking that they may 
be asked to go back and take up the 
study of countries they know and accom- 
modate their pace to that of these slower 


pupils. 

And what of the teacher? Is it pos- 
sible to so arrange the study that both 
divisions of the class may be satisfied? 

Let us consider a problem of this 
nature. A certain class has what it 
considers to be a fair knowledge of the 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
and is just finishing a visit to European 
countries, proudly anticipating a trip to 
Asia, when the unexpected happens. 
Pupils of a lower grade, who know 
something of the Western Hemisphere, 
but have never studied Europe, are in- 
troduced as new members of the class. 


Just at first the “atmosphere” may be 
a little unpleasant; the air may be 
cleared, however, by a few moments’ 
conversation somewhat like the follow- 
ing: Addressing the new pupils, ask, 
“You have studied all the countries of 
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North America, have you not?” (Yes!) | 

“This class studied North America” 
long ago.” Turning to the old division | 
of the class, ask if they remember it 
very well. Naturally they will scorn to 
admit that they have forgotten anythaay 
learned in a lower grade. i 

Then ask the new pupils if they know 
South America, and again turn and ask 
the original members of the class if 
they know South America very well, 
adding, “I wonder who can write the 
names of South American countries and 
capitals first! Would you like to try it? 
Perhaps we may try this tomorrow.” — 

By this time the new members feel 
that they are on familiar ground, while 
those of the class who are a little doubt- 
ful about their memory will find oppor-- 
tunity to brush up before the morrow. 

Next, suppose the late arrivals be 
asked if they know any countries in 
Europe. All of the class will probably 
know the names and capitals of several, 
but not all. : 

Anxious faces will say as clearly a3 
words, “Oh! Must we go back all over 
Europe, when we want so much to find 
out about Asia!" i 























plaining to the new members that re 
class has studied all the countries of 
Europe and are now ready to visit Asia” 
and ask how many would also like to 
study Asia. It is a safe guess that every 
hand will be raised. : 

Having settled the question of the 
continent to be studied, the period may 
be spent in competitive location work 
in which all will take part with interest. 
In this, great care should be exerci 
in selection of places to be located. 

Select two pupils of the original clas 
first ‘for this map work, giving them 
only places that the new pupils probably 
know very well. This inspires the o 
fidence of the shy children, so that 
they are called to the map to swi 
locate countries, cities, rivers and me 
tains, they have no fear of being lool 
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down upon. Incidentally the older half 
of the class may find it necessary to 
keep wide awake to keep abreast of the 
children they feared were to be a drag 
on their progress. 

This friendly competition establishes 
a common basis from which the whole 
class may work harmoniously. 

A few monients each week devoted to 
this exercise serves as an excellent re- 
view to thoses who have learned and an 
incentive to study for those who are less 
familiar with the location of prominent 
places. 

When ready to begin the study of 
Asia, follow the rule “Always work from 
the known to the unknown.” 

On a globe (or globes) pupils find 
Alaska, Canada and Greenland, then 
trace the Arctic circle around the globe 
across northern Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Russia and Siberia. 

To have this whole polar region be- 
fore them at one time helps children 
to realize that all of these northern 
lands must have similar climatic con- 
ditions, products, people and animals. 
They know about northern Alaska. They 
are delighted to find that they also know 
northern Asia although they have never 
studied it. Ask: “Through what coun- 
tries does the Arctic circle run?” 

Next take up map-reading, drawing 
out answers to questions somewhat like 
the following: 

“Which is the largest continent ?” 

“In what direction do most of Asia’s 
mountains run?” 3 

“The largest river system of North 
America runs in what direction?” 

“Do you remember in what direction 
the largest river of South America 


flows ?” 


“Has Asia any large rivers? In what 
directions do they run?” 

Have the children find the Ob, Yeni- 
sei and Lena flowing north, the Amur, 
Hoangho (or Yellow) and Yangtze 
flowing through India. Learn these 
rivers, 
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“What large river in Canada runs 
north? Which is more important, the 
Mackenzie or St. Lawrence River? 
Why?” 

“In about what latitude is northern 
Asia?” 

“What does latitude mean?” 

“What countries of North America 
are in the same latitude?” 

“What kind of people live about 66 
degrees from the equator in North 
America ?” 

“What kind of people do you think 
live in northern Asia?” 

“What kind of animals do you think 
may be found there?” 

Question about homes, :food, clothing 
and occupations of this part of Asia 
judging from their knowledge of the 
same latitude in America, then ask if 
they will find many cities there, and 
draw out their ideas as to the cause for 
this lack of signs of civilization. 

After deciding about conditions in 
the north of Asia, suppose the countries 
through which the 40th parallel north 
from the equator be considered. Ask: 

“What country of North America is 
crossed by the 40th parallel?” 

“Do you know what countries of 
Europe are in the same latitude?” 

Find out. 

“What country of Asia is crossed by 
the 40th parallel?” 

“Can anyone tell the capital of China? 
Near what paraliel is it?” 

“What is a parallel?” 

“Find the Tropic of Cancer. Has 
North America any country crossed by 
this tropic?” 

“What large island is near the Tropic 
of Cancer?” 

“Does this tropic, 23% degrees from 
the equator, touch Europe?” 

“What countries in Asia does it 
cross ?” 

“In the Western Hemisphere what is 
the climate 23% degrees from the 
equator ?” 
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“What products grow in that lati- 
tude ?” 

“What do you think is growing in 
Arabia, India, Burma, Indo-China and 
Southern China?” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Has China many mountains?” 

“Is it warm or cold up on moun- 
tains ?” 

“Do you think people of India visit 
people in China very often?” 

“What prevents them from going 
back and forth easily?” 

“Can anyone name the high moun- 
tains that separate India from China?” 
“Can you name the highest peak?” 
Tell the class that Mt. Everest is the 
highest point of the earth; tell of at- 
tempts to climb it and draw out the 
children’s idea of the cause ‘for ‘failure. 
“Look at Asia’s coast-line. Are there 

a great many fine harbors in Asia?” 

“Which part of Asia has the best 
ports, the northern or southern part? 
Why?” 

Find Vladivostok, Hong-Kong, Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, Singapore, Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, Bombay and Aden, learning the 
location and spelling. 


The Volta R 


America?” a 
“Name ten ports of South America,” er 
(If forgotten, stop and refresh the 
memory. ) 2 
“How many seaports of Europe da 
we know?” 

In this method of combining the 
known with the unknown, both divisions — 
of the class are brought to a common — 
level and both have a degree of satis- 
faction in thinking that they have found — 
out many things about Asia, without — 
ever having read the text in geogra- 
phies. Books are now given and the 
pupils are delighted to verify the condi- 
tions read from globe and map and they 
are eager to visit these new countries - 
and find out about the strange places 
and customs of the inhabitants. 

By constant comparison of new coun- 
tries with those previously studied, 1 
far more comprehensive notion of “the — 
earth as the home of man” is gained 
than by taking each country independ- 
ently; the imagination is cultivated < 
the children soon learn to think 
sympathetic interest of people and cus- 
toms foreign to their own. 


“Can you mention ten ports of North — 





Association Publicity. 


HE fine work started last year to sup- 

ply Association Publicity in schools 
for the deaf goes on apace. Besides the 
local representatives appointed last year 
in various schools, nine additional ones 
have been named this year, making a 
total of forty-two. The new represen- 
tatives are as follows: 


Mr. Fred C. Numbers, Michigan School 
Miss Helen Trafford Moore, North Caro- 
lina School 
. Sue S. Harrington, 
School 


Mrs. Dora Lowe, Wisconsin School 


New Mexico 


Miss Viola Harwood, North Dakota School ; 
Mrs. O. M. Pittenger, Indiana School ; 
Miss Josephine Quinn, Minnesota School 
Miss Patti Palmer, Mississippi School. 

Miss Edith Burbank, Vermont School 

These co-workers are all warmly wel 
comed, and the committee hopes soon 
send them, and all the rest, some f 
data about Association work and p 
to help them arouse interest. 

Splendid results have already been 
ported by some of last year’s appoint 
Miss Rachel Dawes of the West 
Pennsylvania School, and Mrs. 
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garet C. Smith of the Colorado School, 
have secured two new members each. 
Mrs. Marguerite O. Jenkins of the Ala- 
bama School has sent thirteen member- 
ships, some new, some renewed, and re- 
ports the hope of that school to be one 
hundred per cent for the Association 
in the near future. 

One of the new appointees to the 
Publicity Committee, Miss Howes, of 
the Parker Practice School in Chicago, 
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is pleased over the fact that membership 
in the Association is not only almost one 
hundred per cent among her colleagues, 
two of whom are life members, but 
that the school’s Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has voted to take out a life 
membership! The organization will be 
added with much pleasure to the life 
membership roll, and your committee 
hopes that similar groups will “go and 
do likewise.” 








Life Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of 


Mr. O. P. Adams 

Mrs. Pierre F. Allegaret 
Miss Isabella Anderson 
Miss Marian J. Anderson 
Miss Katherine E. Ashelby 
Miss Josephine Avondino 
Miss Grace E. Backus 
Mrs. Augusta Barret 
Miss Julia R. Bateman 
Miss Ida P. Becker 

Mrs. James C. Bell 

Mrs. Bertha F. Belz 
Mrs. Wm. M. Bergius 
Dr. Gordon Berry 

Mrs. Charles B. Best 
Mr. Adolph Bloch 

Mr, Frank W. Booth 
Mrs. Josephine S. Bopp 
Miss Chonita Borel 

Dr. Wesley C. Bowers 
Miss Janice Boyd 

Mrs. F. A. Bragg 

Miss Elizabeth Brand 
Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Mr. Philip C. Brown 


Mrs. T. Quincy Browne, Jr. 


Miss Martha E. Bruhn 
Dr. A. M. Campbell] 

Mr. A. J. Canfield 

Miss Ida B. Carleton 
Dr. Thomas E. Carmody 
Miss Elizabeth Carter 
Miss Mary A. Carter 
Mrs. P. A. Chamberlin 
Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin 
Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mr. S. W. Childs 

Mrs. John Peyton Clark 
Dr. George M. Coates 
Miss Alice Coburn 


Mrs. Robert C. Coffy 
Mr. Hugh L. Cooper 
Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 
Miss Virginia Cowden 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 


Mrs. William J. Curtis, Jr. 


Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Dr. Ewing W. Day 

Dr. L. W. Dean 

Mrs. George DeVoll 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Miss Mary Dugane 

Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont 
Miss Bella M. Duvall 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Miss Dorothea C. Eggers 
Mrs. George W. Eggers 
Mr. Richard M. Everett 
Mrs. David Fairchild 
Mr. Gerald Fales 

Mrs. L. S. Fecheimer 
Mr. John A. Ferrall 
Mrs. Bruce Ford 

Mr. T. C. Forrester 
Mrs. E. E. Foss 

Miss Katharine S. Fowler 
Mr. Norman D. Fraser 
Mrs. Edward J. Frost 
Mr. William C. Frye 
Mr. G. Gabrielsen 

Miss Fannie E. Gardner 
Mrs. James R. Garfield 
Miss Dora I. Gay 


Mrs. William Geddes 


Mr. Ingomar Goldsmith 
Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith 
Mr. Lawrence Gott 

Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor 
Mrs. Zira R. Grout 

Dr. Elbert A. Gruver 


Speech to the Deaf 


Mrs. S. P. Hager 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill 
Mrs. Morgan P. Hamilton 
Dr. James T. Hanan 

Mr. Earl C. Hanson 

Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Mrs. R. A.* Harper 

Dr. Thomas J. Harris 
Mr. John Hastedt 

Mrs. Mary R. Hastings 
Miss Helen Heckman 
Miss Kitty Hill 

Miss Charlotte Hine 

Miss Louise K. Holman 
Mrs. Burton Holmes 

Mrs. William J. Holt 
Mrs. Anna May Hulme 
Miss Mary Ingersoll 

Miss Frances Irvin 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Miss Eleanor C. Jones 
Dr. Isaac H. Jones 

Mrs. P. R. Jones 

Miss Anna Juergens 

Mrs. William B. Jupp 
Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 
Dr. Wm. E. Keith 

Mrs. J. B. Kendall 

Mr. John C. Kennedy 
Miss Mildred Kennedy + 
Mr. George W. King 
Miss Mabel M. King 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 
Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker 
Miss Elizabeth Knowles 
Mrs. Georgios Kosmopoulos 
Miss Mabel V. Lacy 
Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
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Miss Florence E. Leadbetter 

League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Buffalo, New York 

League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 

League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio 

Miss S. Margaret LeGore 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard 

Dr. Robert Lewis 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Miss Gladys Lloyd 

Miss Caroline L. Loomis 

Mrs. H. B. Loomis 

Dr. Robert L. Loughran 

Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy, Jr. 

Mrs. Frank Lowden 

Mr. Edgar Lowe : 

Miss Florence E. Lucker 

Miss Alta Lux 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. George L. McAlpin 

Miss Mary T. McCowen 

Miss Lottie H. McKee 

Miss Lilla B. McKenzie 

Miss Mabel McKowen 

Mrs. Louise McLain 

Mrs. Charles MacConnell 

Mrs. Robert L. Maitland 

Miss Marie K. Mason 

Mrs. Thomas L. Masson 

Mrs. Henry C. Meyers 

Mrs. Ada R. Miller 

Miss Jean Mills 

Miss Sarah de la Montagnie 

Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 

Miss Anna I. Morgan 

Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Miss Annette Mueller 

Rev. F. Joseph Mutch 

Mrs. Curt Neuschutz 

Miss Clara E. Newlee 

Miss Nell Nichol 

Mrs. James F. Norris 

Major George J. Oden 

Mr. Robert Ostheimer 

Mr. Selwyn Oxley 

Miss Eleanor Peregrine 

Miss S. F. Perry 

Mrs. Frank Platt 

Mrs. J. C. Platt 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 





Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Mr. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Miss Pauline Ralli 

Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 

Miss Anna C. Reinhardt 

Mr. G. W. Roberts 

Miss Grace R. Robertson 

Miss Ruth Robinson 

Miss Cornelia Rodman 

Mrs. John A. Roebling 

Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Mr. A. F. Russell 

Mrs. Martin Ryerson 

Mr. Wm. A. Saks 

Miss Alice C. Schilling 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 

Miss E. B. Shultz 

Miss Ruth H. Smead 

Mrs. Emma A. Smith 

Mr. Walter O. Smith 

Miss Emma Snow 

Mr. C. A. Sparks 

Speech Readers Guild of 
Boston 

Speech Reading Club of 
Washington 

Mrs. L. S. Stoehr 

Miss Agnes Stowell 

Miss Eleanor Studley 

Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 

Mrs. C. C. Taft 

Dr. Harris Taylor 

Miss Flora L. Terry 

Miss Esther Thomas 

Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss J. B. Timberlake 

Mr. Clarence A. Torrey 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Miss Grace K. Wadleigh 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mr. D. S. Wallbridge 

Mr. Charles W. Ward 

Miss Lavilla Ward 

Mrs. Ellen Scott Warner 

Miss Sylvia Warren 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman 

Miss Emma C. Watkins 

Mrs. William Weeden 

Mrs. John Milton Weeks 

Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Dr. J. Gordon Wilson 

Miss Louise Wimsatt 


Note: Twenty-nine on the above list have become life members since October, 1928, 
when the names were last published. One, Mrs. Harriet Bell, has died. Fifteen are now 
paying for life memberships on the installment plan. 
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Mr. Harry E. Woods 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester 
Miss Anna Dutton Wright 
Mrs. John D. Wright 

Mr. John D. Wright 

Mr. John Suarez Wright 
Miss Caroline A. Yale 

Mr. A. G. Zimmerman 
Miss Elinor C. Zimmerman 


DECEASED 


Dr. A. Graham Bell 
Mrs. A. Graham Bell 
Prof. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. Harriet Bell 

Miss Luna May Bemis 
Miss Harriet Benson 
Mrs. J. B. Breed 

Miss Fannie Brown 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
Miss Mary Coles 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Mr. William J. Curtis 
Mrs. Emma S. Daddow 
Mr. Charles Deering 
Mr. Fred DeLand 

Mr. B. L. Douredoure 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 
Miss Sarah Fuller 

Mr. George J. Geer 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
Hon. Gardiner Green Hubbard 
Mirs. Gardiner Green Hubbard 
Knickerbacker Studio Club 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 

Mrs. Vincent Mulford 

Mrs. W. Perry Northrup 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
Mr. Ian Perdicaris 

Miss M. S. Platt 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 
Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 

Miss Emily Richards 

Miss Annah S. Taylor 

Mr. Chas. E. VanVleck 

Mr. J. H. Wade 
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The Zone II Conference 


The Zone II “Conference, held in Balti- 
more on November 16th, brought together 
representatives from nine of the local or- 
ganizations in the Zone. The Speech Read- 
ers League of Baltimore was the gracious 
host, and the meetings were presided over 
by Miss Florence P. Spofford, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Zone II, and Miss Agatha Scally, 
President of the League. The Conference 
was held at the Southern Hotel in a room 
wired with the new auditorium phones of 
the Federation. 

Discussions of club problems occupied the 
morning session. Some of the following 
ways for “Discovering League Members 
and Cultivating Them” were pointed out: 

Make personal contacts with those whom 
you have found to be hard of hearing. 

Appoint a Calling Committee to keep in 
close touch with the deafened of your city. 

Gain the interest of sales girls in the 
shops so that they will tell their customers 
about your organization. 

Do not hesitate to speak to deafened per- 
sons on the street, in the theatres, and 
elsewhere. 

Have cards bearing the name, address, and 
other information about your organization to 
hand to hard of hearing persons. 

Try to interest members of the public school 
lip-reading classes in your league. 

Emphasize the value of speech reading and 
the opportunities afforded in your organization 
for its practice. has 

Bring the problem of the hard of hearing 
child to the attention of the public. ; 

Take advantage of every opportunity to 
spread propaganda for the cause of the deaf- 
ened 


“The Contacts with Civic Forces” are for 
the most part those made with Boards of 
Education, Public Health Departments, Rotary 
Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Or- 
ganizations and other oivic clubs interested in 
public welfare. Personal interviews, talks 
before the organizations, ana well directed 
newspaper publicity were the methods em- 
Ployed to enlist the cooperation of the various 
civic groups. 

A resume of Mrs. Cullum’s paper “Success- 
ful Financing and Publicity” will be found in 
another part of the Federation Digest. Other 
mediums of publicity discussed were the radio, 
the movies, and special exhibits. 

The first feature on the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was the Lip-Reading 
presided over by Mrs. F. J. Block of 


(Continued on page 45) 


Publicity 


_The paper on Financing and Publicity, 
given before the Zone II Conference at 
Baltimore by Mrs. St. Julien Cullum of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Club for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, contained much practical information. 
Those privileged to hear the paper carried 
away many ideas to be tried out in their 
own clubs. For the benefit of others in- 
terested in the publicity phase of organization 
work, a brief resumé of that part of the paper 
follows : 

“Publicity is the primary step in financing,” 
said Mrs, Cullum, “When the public know 
what it 1s all about, the financing will follow 
easily and smoothly.” She pointed out the 
importance of distinguishing between adver- 
tising. and publicity. Facts and statements 
for which organizations and business firms are 
willing to pay in order to have them read by 
the public are classed ag advertising. On 
the other hand, publicity is news or facts and 
statements for which the public will pay 
to read. Publicity is the effort of business 
and social organizations to make the story 
of their ideals and purposes so interesting 
that the public will read it as news. 

The Independent~ Woman, the magazine 
published by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of America, and The Ro- 
tarian, the official organ of the Rotary Clubs, 
treasure houses of ideas in club activities, 
financing, and publicity, were recommended 
to the audience. 

Mrs.. Cullum called attention to the quick- 
ness the editors display in seizing upon any- 
thing that has news value. If a club for the 
hard of hearing should plan to have a Fair, 
a Flower Show, a Pageant, or something else 
of interest to the public, the news should be 
sent to the papers. Editors will be glad to 
use the information, especially if prominent 
men and women appear among the sponsors. 

Another point brought out was the im- 
portance of a publicity chairman for every 
organization wishing to gain effective pub- 
licity. The person chosen to fill this im- 
portant office should possess tact. charm, and 
social background. He should be well in- 
formed on all phases of the club’s activities. 
If hard of hearing, the chairman should be 
a good lip-reader or should use an instru- 
ment gracefully, for it is necessary to make 
deafness as attractive as possible in order to 
gain the attention and the interest of the 
public. 

As the best kind of publicity is to present 
the subject in such a way that everybody 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Editorial 

A New Year is before us with its untouched 
fields of service; with its three hundred sixty- 
five challenges to our hearts and hands. To 
those who have been striving to better the 
conditions of the hard of hearing, the New 
Year offers a chance to go onward and up- 
ward; to the new friends who wish to help, 
the New Year offers golden opportunities for 
service. 

In the months that lie ahead the Federation 
will try to reach isolated deafened people and 
gather them into the Everywhere League; 
workers will be sent out to help form new 
organizations and visit established leagues; 
the story of the Federation and the local or- 
ganizations will be told through exhibits and 
newspaper and magazine articles; bulletins of 
information will be mailed out to hard of hear- 
ing people and their friends; greater efforts 
will be made to champion the cause of the 
hard of hearing child; further studies will be 
made in regard to employment problems. 
Volunteers wil! be called upon to help carry 
out the many-sided program, and volunteers 
are needed in order to reach the goal. Does 
1930 find you ready to serve? 





A New Organization 


The inglewood (California) League for the 
Hard of Hearing is the latest addition to the 
constantly growing list in Zone IV. This new 
organization com of members of Miss 
Mae L. Bartlett's class in lip-reading was 
launched with the hearty approval of the local 
Board of Education and holds its social meet- 
ings monthly either im the class-room or at 
the homes of members. Mrs. Owen Nichols 
was unanimously elected President, Miss Daisy 
M. Way, Vice-President, Mrs. R. E. Harrison, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Mr. G. S. Hanna, 
Publicity Manager. 





Our New Constituent Body 


The Worcester League for the Hard of 
Hearing became a member of the Federation 
Family on November 20. This organization 
was formed in February, 1928. Miss G. Lang- 
don Bellows is Chairman, and Dr. Gordon 
Berry, past president of the Federation, is 
Honorary Chairman. 





Mrs. James F. Norris, Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips and Miss Betty C. Wright will attend 
a meeting of the White House ittee on 
Special Classes in Detroit, January 13 and 14. 


Notes 


The Federation will have an exhibit at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association in At- 
lantic City from February 23 to 27. Miss 
Elizabeth E. Sargent, Chairman of Exhibits, 
will attend and act as demonstrator. 

















Federation Bulletin 


It was planned to issue the first Federation 
Bulletin in December, 1929, but the task of 
making addressograph plates was greater than 
realized. Some time this month the bulletin 
will appear. 
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will talk about it, Mrs. Cullum urged that all 
make it a point to talk about their clubs; 
to tell of their aims, and purposes. She 
asserted that there is no other association 
or group of clubs which stand for a higher 
form of humanitarian service than the clubs 
for the hard of hearing. Editors, after they 
once catch the vision of the work for the 
hard of hearing, will be quick to see the 
news value and willing to give space in 
their papers. 


Mrs. Cullum said 
“forms” of publicity: 

First, /n-form. Have every member in- 
formed as to what the club stands for, its 
aims, and its ideals. 


Second, Con-form. It is of little value for — 
one to know his club unless he will conform — 
to its ideals and aspirations. One’s club re- — 
veals his own personality. 














that there are four 











Third, T+ans-form. This means not only 
knowing and abiding by, but making one’s 
club actually a part of his nature. 


' 

Fourth, Per-form. To know one’s club 
and to be transformed by it can be reflected 
only by genuine service. It is important for 
every member of the club to do something. © 
There is something for everyone to do. 


“The very hardest physical task is to 
stand still,” declared Mrs. Cullum. “Is 
your club standing still? If you are not 
going forward you will be sliding back- — 
ward, but you will not be standing still.” 

She emphasized the importance of ing 
the activities of the club for the hard 
hearing before the other organizations im 
the community. She insisted that the clubs” 
be aggressive, also, progressive. It is nec 
essary for the community to know 
is being done if outside help is desired. It 
is possible to plan interesting programs oF 
to adapt programs from other organizations 
to the needs of the local groups, and to 
turn the handicap of deafness into an " 
for the accomplishment of great good in the 
community program for social bettefment. 
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Laurel, Miss., Chairman of the 
Tournament Committee. There were five 
entrants: Miss Anna Loos of the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia, Miss Frances 
Downes of the Washington Club, Miss 
Catharine Chandler of the Baltimore Lea- 
gue, Miss Elizabeth Witherspoon of _ the 
Richmond League, and Miss Ruth Hilton 
of the Erie League. Miss Downes and Miss 
Hilton tied for first place. It was not until 
the fourth round that the laurels went to 
Miss Hilton. A silver loving cup, presented 
by Miss Spofford as the permanent property 
of Zone II, will grace the rooms of the 
Erie League until a _ stronger contestant 
wrests it away. 

At the close of the Tournament, Dr. M. 
L. Breitstein, prominent ctologist of Balti- 
more and the new President-Elect of the 
Speech Readers League, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “An Otologist’s Interest in League 

He emphasized the great respon- 
sibility of the otologist toward his patient, 
and the need of proper guidance at the 
period critical in the life of the deafened— 
the time when despair is ready to step in 
because his deafness has reached the stage 
where remedial measures are of no avail, 
and quacks are lurking in the background 
ready to prey upon the susceptible. 

“There are two means of attack in case 
of deafness,” declared Dr. Breitstein, ‘First, 
the recognition of deafness in its first 
stages; second, possibilities of education.” 
Inadequate means of detecting deafness, 
and the difficulty of standardizing some of 
the most generally used hearing tests, have 
caused delays in attacking the problem in 
its early stages. In some cases it has been 
dificult to gain the cooperation of parents. 


“The rendering of a diagnosis alone does 
not constitute the doctor’s full responsibility 
to his patient,” said Dr. Breitstein. He 
commended the valuable services being 
rendered by those hospitals which have es- 
tablished social service departments. He 
spoke in detail of the spread of lip-reading, 
and the excellent work being done by or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing both 
in spreading propaganda concerning deafness 
and in following up problems of the deaf- 
ened. 


Mr. 


National 


Donald Van _ Hollen, 


personnel di- 

rector of the Gas and Electric Company of 

Baltimore, had for his subject, “Notes on 
Deafened. 


the Employment of the ”" He de- 
plored the meager knowledge available on 
Occupational readjustments and remarked 
upon the similarity of the problems of all 
of the disabled. In fact, he regarded the 
problem as essentially the same as that of 
a normal person, for each person represents 
an individual case. 

Mr. Van Hollen feels that the State Re- 
habilitation Bureaus should look after all 
cases that come within their jurisdiction in 
order to avoid duplication of work, and 


that organizaticns for the hard of hearing 
should look after only those cases which 
require’ special handling. He also thinks 
that the Compensation Laws are responsible 
for the discrimination against the deafened 
as the employer is held responsible for the 
total disability of the employee even though 
he was fifty per cent deaf when he started 
to work. A_ readjustment of these laws 
would doubtless make it less difficult for the 
hard of hearing as an emplover, responsible 
for only the degree of deafness incurred in 
his employ, would be less hesitant about 
engaging a hard of hearing person. The 
condition in Germany is much better  be- 
cause every employer is responsible for em- 
ploying a certain per cent of disabled men. 
If employers will not assume the respon- 
sibility voluntarily, he feels that legislation 
should help take care of the situation. 


Dr. Stacy Guild of Johns Hopkins, in his 
paper “Structural Changes Causing Deaf- 
ness,” gave a minute description of the struc- 
ture or the ear. He spoke of the great 
difficulty encountered in the study of the 
inner ear as Nature has encased it within 
the hardest bone in. the body for protec- 
tion. He expressed wonder that about 
ninety-five per cent of those with normal 
hearing hear well, because when anything gets 
wrong with the hearing apparatus it usually 
grows worse, not . As the ear is 
not a separate thing but a part of the whole 
body, great care should be exercised in 
order to keep well. There is no disease 
that is worse for the ear than the common 
cold. Infection in the ear is common after 
sore throat and other throat troubles. If 
the infection is cleared up promptly, the 
swelling usually goes down without per- 
manent damage. Prevention of childhood dis- 
eases is necessary if it is hoped to prevent 
deafness. Dr. Guild pointed out that much 
more can be done by prevention than by at- 
tempts to repair damage already done. He 
thinks that the outlook for prevention is much 
brighter since the beginning of the public 
health movement. 


The afternoon program closed with a 
talk by Miss Betty C. Wright on “Are 
You Alive.” A brief resumé of the paper 
will be found in another part of the “Digest.” 

The evening session was preceded by a 
banquet which was attended by more than 
sixty people. Among the number was a 
goodly sprinkling of otologists, educators, 
and _ scientists. The program, with Miss 
Spofford presiding, was given in the auditor- 
ium on account of the wiring equipment. 
Dr. Knight Dunlap of the National Re- 
search Council, spoke in humorous vein, and 
his remarks evoked great laughter. He was 
followed. by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Presi- 
dent of the Federation. A brief summary of 
his talk will be found on page 46. 


The film “Open Doors” brought the Con- 
ference to a close. Adieux were reluctantly 
made, and all were loud in their praises 
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of the excellent program and of the efficient 
management of the entire meeting. 


“Are You Alive,” was the title of the talk 
given by Miss Betty C. Wright at the Zone 
II Conference in Baltimore. 


In the beginning, Miss Wright called at- 
tention to the value of physical examina- 
tions both as a means of testing physica 
qualifications and as a basis for corrective 
measures. Applying the same principles of 
testing in order to discover the strength 
and the weaknesses of the local groups for 
the hard of hearing, she asked the following 
pertinent questions and suggested answers 
to some of them. 


How broad is the vision of your league? 
Does it see only the things at hand to be 
done for the league or does it see what can 
be accomplished for those with defective 
hearing in the community? Do you over- 
look the necessary things to be done? Are 
you far-sighted? An oculist can often cor- 
rect defective vision by the proper glasses, 
treatment, etc. The vision of a league can 
be broadened by broadening the vision of 
the individual members. The vision of an 
individual member can be broadened by edu- 
cation, by an appeal to his altruistic instinct, 
by instilling the spirit of service and in- 
creasing his perception so that he can see 
beyond the borders of his own league. 

What about your hearmg? Though most 
of the league members are possibly beyond 
the help of a physician’s aid, they can have 
the “listening ear” and develop an_ inner 
ear. They can hear calls for help, and 
can perform humanitarian service in the 
community. 


Is the condition of your heart all right? 
The heart of a league is something in- 
tangible, but nevertheless real. Some leagues 
show their abounding love for their handi- 
capped members in various ways which 
may be expressed in the atmosphere of the 
social gatherings, in the work done for the 
hard of hearing children, in forgetfulness 
of self, in serving others, in making the 
stranger feel at home, in ministering to the 
depressed. 


Is your blood pressure high or low? High 
blood pressure is dangerous. People with 
high blood pressure are apt to get excited, 
to misunderstand, to say things hastily and 
regret them afterwards, to make snap 
judgments. People with low blood pres- 
sure, on the other hand, are likely to be 
anemic, and to need the red corpuscles of 
enthusiasm, stability and active participa- 
tion in league activities. 

Is your tongue doing good by telling the 
world about your work and by making 
people realize the problems of the deafened, 
or is it doing harm by idle gossip? 


What is your chest expansion? Does it 
swell with pride at your kague’s growth 
and activities? Are you proud of it? Or 
is there still much room for further growth? 


What attention have you paid to the 
nutrition of your league? Is it ernour- 
ished? Or is it enjoying the life-giving food 
of sound administration, definite plans and 
ideals, a working membership with every- 
one doing his share, a knowledge of what 
is being done for the local organizations 
by the Federation, and initiative being de- 
veloped on the part of the members? 

Is your strength in numbers alone, or is 
your league an important factor in the com- 
munity program? Have you both will-power 
and won’t power? 

Do lyou have the two great fundamentals 
of health, Exercise and Fresh Air? A 
league can exercise and keep its muscles in 
trim by active committee work, participation 
in social affairs, in National Hearing Week, 
and by representation at meetings of social 
and civic organizations. Fresh air means 
fresh ideas. A league should be open to new 
ideas and should be willing to try them out. 

Is the bony structure or the framework of 
your organisation sound? Have you a con- 
stitution and by-laws that will allow for 
progress and growth, and is your Board of 
Directors made up of those actively inter- 
ested in the development of the work of 
your league? 

Miss Wright concluded her remarks as 
follows: “When a person has a_ physical 
examination the doctor seeks to correct any 
defect. A league when turning the light 
of analysis upon itself may seek to improve 
its various activities. All cannot be done 
at once, but by constant intelligent work a 
league for the hard of hearing, no matter 
how small, can have a broad vision, an open 
heart and mind, and can be a source of in- ~ 
formation and power for the deafened in 
its community. Above all, if the individuals 
of a league have resolved that their league 
shall be known as a live organization, they 
must build up an atmosphere of happiness 
and efficiency. A league can be made up of — 
individials who have resolved to be happy, — 
to help make the lives of hard of hearing — 
children and adults brighter and happier. 
A Federation made up of live organizations 
has no limit to its field of service.” 

It will indeed be well to ponder care- 
fully the question, “Is Your League Alive?” 





Dr. Harvey Fletcher, President of the — 
Federation, was the principal 
the banquet of the Zone II Conference in 
Baltimore. 

Dr. Fletcher stressed the importance of 
looking toward the future. Although all 
should realize and appreciate the work done 
in the past, their eyes should be turned toward 
still greater accomplishments. 

When questioned by his friends 
his interest in hard of hearing people, | 
replied that some of the most delightful 
and worthwhile people he had ever met were 
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people in organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing; that their smiling, cheerful, and seri- 
ous minded attitude toward life made many 
of them rank far above the average. He 
declared that if he did not think that the 
Federation had a mission to perform, he 
would let his other activities take most of 
his time. There are abundant possibilities 
for the accomplishment of a great work 
when the hard of hearing are organized 
among themselves. The interest of the 
deafened themselves is very necessary if 
there is any desire to gain the interest of 
those with normal hearing. Work for the 
children has already excited the _ interest 
of other organizations and will be gradually 
taken over by them. The attention of the 
Federation should be centered upon the 
hard of hearing adult for his problem will 
be an ever existing one, and in many cases 
a very difficult one. 


If the Federation could give hearing back 
to all hard of hearing persons, Dr. Fletcher 
declared, it would do so. But as this cannot 
be done, it is the responsibility of the 
leagues for the hard of hearing to do what 
they can to help the deafened get greater 
happiness out of life. While no one wishes 
unhappiness and misfortune to fall on any- 
body, it is true that troubles are often 
blessings in disguise, and in struggling to 
overcome a handicap a person often grows 
stronger. 


Some hard of hearing people conquer 
their handicap without the help of others. 
They may not need the work of the or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing, but the 
organization needs them. “Some of the 
most successful men and women of to-day 
have never gone through high school or 
college,” said Dr. Fletcher, “but we could 
not claim that high schools and _ colleges 
are not valuable. The average person needs 
the high school and college, and the excep- 
tional person would probably have done 
better having had the training given in these 
schools. The Federation is in the same 
category. The majority of the deafened 
people need the Federation. Those who do 
not need the Federation can help their 
weaker brothers. They can show the weaker 
ones the way to normal living.” 


He spoke of other achievements of the 
Federation; the efforts to seek ways and 
means of eliminating the causes of deafness; 
the work for the hard of hearing child, 
championed by hard of hearing persons 
with the true missionary spirit; better hear- 
ing devices as a result of the persistent 
efforts put forth by the Federation; and 
the value of educational propaganda. 


While Dr. Fletcher stated that the value 
of lip-reading must not be minimized, he 
Stressed particularly other services that or- 
@anizations for the hard of hearing could 
tender in addition to providing facilities for 
learning lip-reading. He called attention to 


the fact that the work for the deafened is 
still in the pioneer stages and that only about 
one out of every hundred is already in the 
fold. Through field workers it will be 
possible to reach the other ninety-nine. 
More leagues are necessary. Volunteers 
can help to open up a broader field of serv- 
ice and the Federation needs them. The 
Federation is looking toward the future. 
It will issue a bulletin in order to carry 
its message to the deafened themselves. The 
isolated deafened will be formed into one 
big league. He concluded his remarks with 
the following prophetic assertion: “The 
future is bright. Two or three generations 
removed from now people will lock back 
and thank the Federation.” 





Catching Publicity and Capturing 
a Prize 


Publicity is a universally known word to- 
day, though our grandmothers seldom if ever 
heard it. Publicity can move mountains. 


Among the officers of our seventy-six 
American organizations for the hard of 
hearing are many who have a _ wonderful 
sense of publicity. They have worked out 
programs for publicity campaigns which have 
resulted in larger memberships as well as 
education of the community. Here is an 
opportunity to win an award on your 1928 
program. 


The Harmon Foundation, established in 
1922 to promote the well-being of mankind 
throughout the United States, is offering 
four awards of $100 each for the best com- 
plete records of well-planned and executed 
programs covering a year’s work in publicity 
carried on by public or private agencies en- 
gaged in social or health work. Consider 
these points: 


1. There is still plenty of time. The con- 
— closes at midnight of January 31, 


2. It is not necessary that the contributing 
organization have drawn up its program 
in advance. Anyone can reconstruct its 
program on the basis of work done. 


3. The judges are: James Melvin Lee, Di- 
rector of the School of Journalism at 
New York University, Miss Harlean 
James of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, and Evart G. Routzahn of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


For a folder and outline of possible pro- 
cedures write to The Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau St., New York City. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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How the Old Year Died 
He passed a cop sans any fuss, 
He passed a load of hay. 
He tried to pass a swerving bus— 
And then he passed away! 
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Nature Note—They’ve found the high 
bones of the dinosaur in Arizona. As they’ve 
found its eggs in China, it must have been 
fully as big a critter as they say it was. 

—Nevada Weekly Uplift. 





Benefit of Clergy—A young minister, 
noted for his punning, was dining at a friend’s 
house on Sunday evening and was passed a 
plate heaped with fried chicken. 

“Well,” he remarked with a twinkle in his 
eye, “here’s where that chicken enters the 
ministry.” 

“I hope it does better than it did in lay 
work,” rejoined the bright son of the family. 

—The Fun Shop. 





The Modern Version 
Mary had a little lamb, 

Given by a friend to keep. 
It followed her around until 

It died from loss of sleep. 





Lettered Verse 
Quite matchless are her dark brown iiii,, 
She talks with perfect eeee; 
And when I tell her she is yyyy, 
She says that I’m a tttt. 





Handling Mules—General Booth, founder 
of the Salvation Army, used to tell a story of 
a man in South Africa who was, exceedingly 
successful in dealing with mule teams. Asked 
how he managed these stubborn creatures, he 
said, “Well, when they stop and won’t go on, 
I just pick up a handful of gravel or soil, 
put it. in their mouths and let them taste it. 
Of course, they begin to go on.” 

“Why do you think it has that effect?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I expect it 
changes the current of their thoughts.” 


Model Husband 
Through all their years of married life, 
He never uttered 
One hasty word toward his wife— 
Poor chap, he stuttered! 
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Chirrups and Cheer-upe, orig- 
f inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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Help Wanted—A middy was being exam- 


ined in Morse signals and wireless calls. 


“What three letters of the alphabet are” 
invariably used when urgent help is required?” 
asked the examining officer, having in mind the ~ 
Appar- 
ently it was not so familiar to the middy, for” 


familiar S O S” call of the wireless. 


4 


he thought hard for a moment or so and thes 4 


answered : 
“I O U, I should say, sir.” 





Things We Cannot Hear—The conductor 
of the amateur operatic company stopped the — 


rehearsal and expostulated with the tenor. 


“What on earth is the matter with you?” 


he demanded, testily. “You're not singing at 
all—you’re just screeching.” 
“Very sorry, old man,” came the explanation, 


“but the fact is that I have a slight cold— 


I’m only hitting on one tonsil.” 





Poor Little Me!—Charles was learning the © 


alphabet and his mother said to him: 


“And that letter beside is little u. 
think you can remember them?” 
“Oh, yes,” said Charles, confidently. 


The next day his mother pointed to the 
same letters and asked him if he remembered / 


“is big 


them, 

“Yes, indeed,” he said promptly. 
one,” pointing to the capital letter, 
me. And this one is little me.” 





The Cause of the Excitement—The young at 
mistress of the house entered the kitchen, caf-7 


rying herself with great dignity. She had 
come to take the cook to account. 
“Mariah,” she said, “I must insist 
you have less company in the kitchen. 
night I was kept awake by the uproaric 
laughter of one of your women friends.” 
“Yes, Miss Janice,” said Mariah, cheerf 
“I know, but she couldn’t help it. 
telling her how you tried to make that c 
yesterday morning.’ 





Prejudice—“Derrick looked down at h 


lifted face with hostility,” reports the Boston 


Transcript, quoting from a popular serial, 
adds: “We also have a prejudice’ ag 
those lifted faces.” 


“Now, 
this is big U,” pointing to the capital letter.” 
Do you 





